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WIN CHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


New Model 53 Light Weight Rifle } 


PORTSMEN the world over will 
welcome this new Winchester 
rifle, chambered for three of the 

most popular hunting and target car- 

tridges ever developed. 


The Winchester Model 53 is built 
for shooting all kinds of game from 
squirrels to deer. Though light, it is 
powerful, steady and sure. Note the 
graceful, slender, tapering nickel-steel 
barrel, combining light weight and 
strength. Its splendid balance and feel 
can be appreciated only through actual 
handling. 
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We have chosen for the Winchester 
Model 53, the action used in our 
Model 92, the most successful gun ever 


made to shoot .25-20, .32 and .44 WCF 
cartridges. 


Model 53 Specifications 


Weighs 514 to 614 lbs. according to caliber. 

Cartridges: .25-20 WCF, .32 WCF (.32-20), 
-44 WCE (.44-40). 

Barrel: Nickel steel, 22 inches long. 

Rear Sight: Flat top with elevator. 

Front Sight: Lyman gold bead. 

Butt Stock: Shotgun type with butt plate 
scored to prevent slipping from shoulder. 

Solid-Frame Gun: 6 cartridges in magazine, 1 
in chamber. 

Takedown Gun: 7 cartridges in magazine, 
1 in chamber. 


See this new gun at your Winchester 
dealer’s. Take it along for a bigger 
bag when you take your next trip 
into the woods. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 
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KINGFISHER extra Strength 
Waterproof—Braided up very 
close and firm: possesses maxi- 
mum strength and wear; suffi- 
ciently pliable for casting. Im- 
pregnated with soft durable 
waterproofingcompound. Ideal 
for general use and trolling. 
Solid black in color. 25 yds. on 
card, 4 connected—100 yds. in 
box. Price per 100 yds.—14 lb. 
test, $3.50; 17 Ib. test, $4.00; 25 
Ib. test, $5.00; 28 lb. test, $6.25; 
35 Ib. test, $6.75. 


No. 7 B “Blue Grass” Reel — Nickel 
silver: quadruple multiplier, with 
click. Double handle. New patented 
oil caps, adjustable but not detach- 
able. Spiral gears, steel pivots and 
stud; diameter end plate, 2 in.; diam- 
eter spool head, 142 in.; length spool, 
15g in. Four bars only, more room 
for the angler’s thumb, Price, $20.C0. 


No, 30 “‘Bristol’’ 

Pocket Bait-Cast- 

ing Rod. Four 

joints and new 

type double cork handle 

for easily spooling line. De- 

tachable finger hook; new angle 

agate-casting top, one narrow agate- 

casting guide and two of nickel silver. 

Lengths, 4%, 5 and 5% ft. Weight, about 
7oz. Price, $10.00. 


For More Fun 
and More Fish 


~choose these three 


After a man has done real fishing several 
times he realizes what an important role his 
tackle plays. He stops experimenting with 
rods, reels and lines and picks those which 
he knows by reputation will give him the 
most fun and will catch the most fish. 


We consider it a source of pride that for 
years so many of the really best fishermen 
of the country always have demanded 
— Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, Meek and 
Blue Grass Reels and Kingfisher Silk Fish- 
ing Lines. These men are past the experi- 
mental stage. When they fish, they expect 
to catch fish. 


Sent free upon request — Bristol, Meek and 
Kingfisher Catalogs. Every man who loves 
fishing should have these tackle guides. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
229 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 
Munufacturers of the famous Bristol Steel Golf Shaft 


Pacific Coast Agents: 
The Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market Street 

San Francisco, 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forcst and Stream. It will identify you, 
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from a 20 gauge standpoint was 
lost but now is found, who from 
a skeptic of the possibilities of the 
small bore as against the larger, be- 
came a proselyting convert, and who 
typifies in his own experience that 
prophecy of the millennium. “And a. 
little child shall lead them.” It 
shall also be a tale within a tale, 
for it was in the leading of a 
little child along the path he 
should tread wjth a gun on his 
shoulder, the writer’s gun was 
changed on the way from a 
twelve to twenty; so beginning 
at the beginning: 

The first and only boy arrived 
at true hunter’s time in the grey 
dawn of an April morning. 
When I stood at that little bed 
and caught the full meaning of 
the life placed in my care and 
the vista opened of days along 
streams and in marsh and for- 
est, camp fire nights after the 
chase, with the companion God had 
given me, that mine and mine alone, 
should be the task of teaching that boy 
to hunt and fish, and in the right way. 

I am a strong believer in firmly im- 
planting the idea of success in the mind 
of anyone undertaking a new task. 
Right at the start the beginner’s men- 
tal attitude should be shaped so as to 
consider failures only temporary halts 
on the way to ultimate success. 





T t= shall be the tale of one who 


E showed his hunting instinct by 

his early love of popguns and toy 
pistols, and even that early in the game 
I began to teach him never to point the 
muzzle of his popgun or pistol at any- 
one, for in the muzzle of a gun lay its 
danger. His first shooting with a 
twenty-two rifle was from a rest until 
bull’s-eyes became a matter of habit, 
and then off-hand shooting simply con- 
tinued the bull’s-eye habit. Step by step 
he was taught how to handle his gun, 
how and when to shoot, and many is 
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appeals to you. 


The Twenty Gauge on Ducks 


How the Fascination of the Small Bore Claimed Father and Son 


By E. W. EHMANN 


the time I chuckled inwardly when my 
own peculiarities and mannerisms were 
faithfully reproduced in that “Chip of 
the old block.” Oh, the teaching of 
that young idea to shoot surely was a 
labor of love. 

When he was ten we started shooting 
ducks together, he using the twenty- 


Perhaps you are already a twenty-gauge 
enthusiast or perchance the twelve-bore ap- 
Again, you may belong to 
that class of sportsmen whose admiration 
centers on the sixteen. 
belief in what constitutes the ideal shotgun, 


we feel sure you are going to enjoy this tale, 
not only because it has to do with wing- 
shooting arms, but also because, woven into 
the fabric of what might easily have been a 
technical article, there enters the tempering 
influence of a father’s relation to his son. 





two and taking those that lit on the 
water within range, and we shot one 
season together under those conditions. 

He had been shooting my own twenty- 

two and the time had now come for his 
next birthday present to be his own rifle 
and he looked forward with delight and 

impatience for the day to dawn. 

In the meanwhile I had been sizing 

him up for something more effective on 

ducks than the twenty-two, and so de- 

cided to change that program and sur- 

prise him with a single barrel Iver- 

Johnson twenty gauge shotgun, and 

here is where the twenty comes into the 

picture. 


HAT morning he took up the pack- 

age with every faculty expectant on 
finding a twenty-two rifle, and when he 
fully realized that in his hands was his 
first shotgun, the rapturous hug I got 
was worth about a million tail wags of 
a high-priced bird dog, for it is a sad 
comment on our parentage that we 
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Regardless of your 


spend hours of patient time and take in- 
finite pains in the training of a bird dog 
and leave the hunting education of the 
boy as a matter which will somehow 
take care of itself. 

He began his training on wing shoot- 
ing on tin cans tossed into the air with 
a load planned with so light a recoil 
that a change from the rifle to 
the shotgun would have no ad- 
verse effect on his shooting. We 
could find no such light loads on 
the market, so persuaded the 
factory to load the shells we 
wanted. “Now Bud,” I said, 
“remember ‘you will have to 
miss a lot of cans and keep on 
missing until you begin to hit 
them, but remember you are go- 
ing to hit them, and some day 
you will find it will be hard to 
miss them.” That day came 
quickly. We began by shooting 
a load of 1% Dupont by % 
ounce No. 7 shot, this load prov- 
ing very effective for practice, 
but so light that at twenty-five to thirty 
yards that it would not drive shot 
through one side of a tin can. We shot 
this load during the first summer; about 
a month before the opening of the duck 
season, changing to 1% ounce Dupont 
by %’s No. 7 shot, and then keeping 
the same powder charge, but changing 
the shot to No. 6; it was a proud young- 
ster who took his place beside dad in 
a double blind with his first shotgun 
on the opening day of the duck season. 


AGAIN following along my ideas of 

his training, his first shot that 
morning was held up until a duck lit 
on the water about twenty-five yards 
distant, and careful instructions given 
as to aim. He was in transports of de- 
light over the success of that first shot 
on his first duck with a shotgun. That 
same shot was again duplicated until 
he had killed three birds on the water, 
and with his confidence in himself fully 
established, he was given permission to 
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Seen thru the cattails, an evening flight of ducks 


‘try wing shots. His result of. that 
morning's shoot was a total of eighteen 
birds, fifteen on the wing; but far above 
that result was the conviction firmly 
implanted in his mind, he could hit any 
duck flying at any angle, and with a 
few finishing touches I could see that 
his wing shooting education was prac- 
tically complete. 


AFTER the first shoot the load was 

changed to 2 drams Dupont by %’s 
ounce No. 6 shot and that load used 
for the balance of the season. 

He kept track of his kills by putting 
one of his empty shells into a box for 
each duck. On his fourth shoot he 
showed fifty-five shells for twenty-six 
ducks, all out of the air, and when I 
realized that was done by a boy eleven 
years of age with a single barrel twenty 
gauge, standing beside a hunter who 
had shot ducks for over thirty years, 
my paternal pride and later accounts 
of that performance did not go quite 
so far as to mention how many shells 
dad had used to down his twenty-five. 
It was beginning to loom on the distant 
horizon that dad would have to look to 
his shooting laurels, and that the 
“Chip” would soon be giving the “Old 
block” some shooting pointers. 

There was never a thought in either 
the boy’s or my mind but that he would 
shoot a twelve just as soon as he had 
the weight and age to handle it. We 
both considered the twenty as simply a 
gun with which to learn wing shooting 
and would be cast aside just as soon 
as possible for the twelve. It later ap- 


peared that while teacher was applying 
the psychology of ultimate success to 
his pupil, the little single barrel twenty 
was getting in some psychology of its 
own. We both began to notice and com- 
ment on some of the remarkable shots 
made by the twenty even with the light 
loads we first used. His first shots, 
and in fact all of his first shooting, was 
at birds at from twenty-five to thirty 
yards, all of the longer distance birds 
being assigned to the twelve. Occasion- 
ally, however, he would slip out from 
under instructions when flocks would 
come in, and blaze away, and even then 
I noticed how often the little short- 
barreled twenty, with its light load, 
would kill a duck as clean as a twelve 
at equal distance. 

The close of that season found him 
pleading for a double barrel, for his 
handicap of one shot was so evident on 
one hand and his shooting so good on 
the other, that we both decided his next 
Christmas present should be another 
twenty gauge—a double barrel. Again 
we both agreed that this should only be 
a gun to tide over a year or two at the 
utmost until the twelve would be his 
final gun. The gun selected was an 
Ithaca 20 gauge, 28 inch barrel, right 
modified, left full choke. 


ROM the beginning of the next duck 

season until Christmas he shot the 
single barrel. The load for the new gun 
was increased to a standard 2% drams 
Dupont by % ounce No. 6:shot, and 
then things happened. 

It must be remembered that all of 


Bud’s first shotgun, am Iver Johnson single 20 gauge—— 


our shooting had been done in double 
blinds, which are the rule on the 
writer’s preserve. Hence all of his 
shooting had been at my side and under 
my supervision. 


HAT morning with the new gun and 

the new load, I was amazed at the 
way he brought down bird after bird, 
taking his chances shot for shot and 
range for range, making clean kills 
just as often and just as far as the 
twelve. That morning’s performance 
was so impressive, I resolved to try the 
boy’s gun for a morning’s shoot at the 
first opportunity. That test was made 
on shots figured with due regard to the 
supposed limitations of distance in a 
twenty. The result prompted another 
trial, this time at any and all ranges to 
see just how far the gun could reach. 
Any hunter who has shot ducks most 
of his life just naturally won’t ask im- 
possible shots of his gun, but that morn- 
ing I poked the gun at birds I would 
have passed up every time with the 
twelve. 

That morning’s shoot caused me to 
bid good-bye forever to the twelve and 
I have been shooting an Ithaca twenty 
gauge ever since. This, therefore, is 
the history of one hunter’s conversion 
from twelve gauge duck shooting to a 
twenty and will be Exhibit A in the 
case at hand. 

Now, listen further: that was three 
years ago. The evidence to be sub- 
mitted will be thirty years of duck 
shooting with the twelve as against 
three years with the twenty. Hardly a 
fair test you will say, but wait a min- 
ute. I have whispered into the left ear 
of ye Editor how many ducks this little 
twenty gauge Ithaca has dropped in 
those three years, and while he is honor 
bound not to reveal the exact figure, he 
will tell you the number shows unques- 
tionably a more than fair test of the 
comparative shooting qualities of the 
twenty as against the twelve. 

We shoot ducks in the rice fields of 
California, and it is a poor shooter that 
can’t get his limit of twenty-five before 
noon. The writer shoots ducks as some 
men play golf, so you have your own 
guess as to the result of three years 
shooting under such conditions. My 
experience with the twenty on ducks as 
against the twelve shows two outstand- 
ing advantages in favor of the smaller 
bore. 


THE very first impression made by 
the twenty was its extreme light- 


ness and ease of handling. It seemed 
almost like pointing a finger at the 
bird. Due to this lightness and ease 
in handling there was immediate im- 
provement in hits on fast flying birds. 
Straight overhead shots that have al- 
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ways been difficult were made with 
comparative ease. It was plainly evi- 
dent that the gun obeyed the impulse 
more readily and the psychological mo- 
ment of pressing the trigger’ found the 

n on the bird in a more deadly way 
than with the twelve. In other words, 
I could hit birds cleaner and easier 
with the twenty than with the twelve. 
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G PEAKING of the ease in handling 

the twenty, the other day for the 
first time in three years I took the old 
twelve out of its case and when I hefted 
that cannon to my shoulder and sighted 
down those two lengths of sewer pipe, 
I wondered how that old siege gun could 
ever have accounted for a double on 
Teal. 

I have noticed at every shot from 
the twenty, there is in the back of my 
head, so to speak, a thought that the 
twenty will not fill the air so full of 
shot as the twelve, therefore, there 
must be more care exercised in the aim. 
Again, in other words, the twenty just 
naturally makes you more careful in 
the way you hold and shoot. This we 
will admit is something greatly to be 
desired. A gun that will so affect the 
subconscious mind as to make the 
shooter exercise more care in his shots, 
will result in cleaner kills, cut out to 
a great extent the attempts to kill long 
range birds and, therefore, less wounded 
birds. In a nutshell, that’s a long step 
toward game conservation. I really be- 
lieve, in this effect of the small bore on 
the subconscious mind lies the secret 
of the clean way in which the twenty 
downs its ducks. 

Now, let us go a little farther than 
the comparative results of my thirty 
years of twelve and three years of 
twenty gauge shooting. You will note 
the previous mention that in the 
writer’s preserve the blinds are built 
for two shooters. Therefore, for three 
years I have stood side by side with 
men who shot double barrels, pumps 
and automatic twelves of every manu- 
facture, description and previous con- 
dition of servitude. The twenty took 
its chances shot for shot with the 
twelve. It did its work just as satis- 
factorily as any twelve and also in- 
variably the twelve gauge shooter gave 
the gun the unqualified endorsement 
that it was every whit as good a gun 
as his. Here are a few instances: 
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NE guest was very skeptical as to 
the twenty on such heavy feathered 
birds as ducks. He shot a Remington 
pump and that morning the ducks came 
in fast on the first flight. The Rem- 
ington was living up to its reputation 
and bringing them down in true Rem- 
ington style. He didn’t have time to 
notice that in like manner also did the 
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In dozens and hundreds, an almost unbelievable number 


twenty until the flight dropped down to 
singles and pairs. Then I could hear 
him murmur, “Look at that,’ “Now 
what do you know about that.” Finally 
I said, “Suppose you try this little gun 
on the next bird.” He took the gun and 
the next bird proved to be a Sprig at 
fully fifty yards. “Now,” said I, “lead 
that fellow plenty and let him have it.” 
Bang went the gun and down came a 
dead bird. He looked at me in amaze- 
ment and when he handed back the gun 
exclaimed, “why, I wouldn’t have shot 
at that bird with my gun.” 


ANOTHER guest had his twelve jam 

after a few shots and promptly 
went into mourning, for the flight was 
good. We persuaded him to try the 
boy’s twenty and he went at it. He was 
alone in a blind at the time, and from 
our blind we could see the ducks drop- 
ping regularly, for he was a good shot. 
After it was all over we asked him what 
his impression of the twenty was in 
comparison with his twelve. “Say,” he 
said, “that sure is a sportsman’s gun, 
nothing but a twenty for me from now 
on.” 

In the three years that guests and 
friends have been shooting on the 
writer’s preserve, man after man has 
changed from a twelve to a twenty and 
then became an enthusiastic booster for 
the small bore on ducks. 

Bear in mind that two of the three 
year’s shooting was done with a load 
of 2% drams Dupont by % ounce No. 
6 shot, and only changed in 1923 to 24 


ed 


grains Deluxe by % ounce No. 7 





chilled. Probably the most noteworthy 
shot with the latter load was this: 

The keeper and I were in a blind one 
morning when a flock of ducks came 
over with three geese just below, all 
too high, the geese being fully seventy- 
five yards and the ducks still higher. 
“Try those geese with your left barrel, 
anyway,” said the keeper. I did, but 
no goose came down or even faltered, 
but fully twenty-five yards above a 
duck crumpled up and came down a 
dead bird. Such shots are, of course, 
exceptional and must be considered only 
as such, but nevertheless the shot just 
mentioned would be an extraordinarily 
long kill with No. 7’s even for a ten 
bore. 


HE writer follows the rule of close 

shots and prefers to either miss the 
bird clean or kill it clean. Long range 
shooting does not seem to me to be fair 
to the bird or fair to the gun, particu- 
larly in preserve shooting where the 
birds are usually plentiful and shots 
can be selected with due regard to dis- 
tance. It seems to me birds should be 
shot at only when unquestionably within 
killing range. : 

Not long ago I noticed in one of the 
sportsman’s magazines a letter from a 
hunter, giving some of his duck shoot- 
ing experiences and he closed it with 
the remark that the gun club hunters 
should be forced to shoot only a twenty 
gauge. There is an unfortunate condi- 
tion existing in the mental attitude 
toward each other of the men shooting 

(Continued on page 557) 


——and his second, an Ithaca double, 20 gauge 
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Canada lynx 


HUNDRED or even fifty years 
A ago trapping was an entirely dif- 

ferent line of business from what 
it is to-day. The old, old timers tell 
us of exciting adventures experienced 
while in pursuit of the wily furbearers, 
encounters with the redskins, starva- 
tion due to the remoteness of the 
regions trapped, etc., etc. We read of 
how trappers were forced to travel and 
work in groups in order to suc- 
cessfully combat the hostile In- 
dians, of how they traversed 
some of the most bitterly dis- 
puted country under the cover 
of darkness, even then often 
meeting with fatal mishaps. 
But furbearers were plentiful 
and the opportunity to combine 
profit and adventure was not to 
be overlooked by the hardy pio- 
neers. The reading of these ac- 
counts is usually more enter- 
taining than educational for 
rarely is the actual work of 
trapping described in detail and, 
personally, we are of the opin- 
ion that trapping in the olden 
times was more a game of risk 
than skill. In other words, the 
furbearers were so very plentiful, in 
comparison to the present day supply, 
that one needed but a scant science in 
order to gather a very fair catch. To- 
day, with ever-increasing scarcity of 
wild animals, professional trappers are 
highly trained specialists, as we shall 
attempt to explain. 

Generally speaking there are but two 
main branches of trapping, viz: wilder- 
ness trapping and settlement trapping. 
That is, either a man tries his hand at 
the more hazardous game of pursuing 


animals, 


The varied problems 


that confront the 


harvester of furs 


will be 


covered 


thoroughly 
in this series of articles 


dealing with 


Modern Trapping 


the furtive wild creatures in their 
natural haunts, far removed from civi- 
lization, or he traps near some town 
or city. The peculiar advantages of 
both types of trapping will be discussed 
in due course, as well as the following 
subdivisions which we have classed as 
Mountain Trapping. Although, in cer- 
tain instances, a man may combine one 
or more of these branches, we find the 


TUVALA 


While there is a good bit of romance 
associated with the taking of fur-bearing 
also an _ all-important 
practical side to the occupation that de- 
mands careful consideration. In this series 
of articles, Raymond Thompson who is 
a most successful trapper will endeavor 
to give Forest AND STREAM readers the 
benefit of his varied experiences, both in 
the wilderness and 


there is 
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most successful professionals have 


made a study of one special line. 


OME men like the mountains, 
others prefer the plains; some 
aren’t happy unless they trap from a 
boat and again we find the fellow who 
would rather wade around marshy 
lands. Each line has its advantages 
and disadvantages and it’s like buying 
a new hat—they all look good until 
you try them on! 
These classifications will, we think, 


in settled sections. 


Methods 


By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


cover the entire field of present day 
trapping, though perhaps in time to 
come (if the furbearers last long 
enough) we will be obliged to add 
“plane” trapping along with “plains” 
trapping. Not long ago a friend of 
mine asked why the use of an airship 
wasn’t practical for north country trap- 
ping. We might call a man who trap- 
ped with a plane a “spot trapper” as 
no doubt there wouldn’t be any- 
thing left except a grease spot 
after the first miscalculation he 
made in landing. 

Speaking of such terms as 
“wolfer,” “’ratter,” “marten 
trapper,” etc., we have only to 
consider the wolf trapper as a 
plains trapper, the muskrat 
catcher as a marsh trapper and 
the marten trapper as a man 
who works in the mountains. 
The same man with another 
name! 

When a man is seriously con- 
sidering such work as trapping 
offers he should at least go at it 
with both eyes open. True, 
there is a certain romance in 
connection with the fur game 
that is apt to warp one’s judgment con- 
siderably once the bug has bitten hard, 
but one can at least study the matter 
from various angles and determine 
which particular branch he is best fit 
to tackle. 


MLN 


INVA 


N all fairness to my readers I am 
bound to say that wilderness trap- 
ping, while undoubtedly more attractive 
as an adventure, is far more apt to 
prove a disappointment than trapping 
near home—if one measures the results 
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in terms of dollars and cents. First of 
all then, the prospective trapper must 
determine whether he is capable of 
making a success of wilderness trapping 
and if not he is wise to confine his en- 
deavors to settled districts. True the 
actual result cannot be determined pre- 
vious to personal experience but a care- 
ful study of the following points may 
help to determine whether there is a 
chance of making good. 


A MAN who is not possessed of in- 

herent ruggedness should seek a 
physician’s advice before tackling a trip 
into the wilds. Often such an expedi- 
tion is the making of a man, but I have 
personally known a few men who actu- 
ally shortened their lives by several 
years, just because their physical make- 
up would not measure up to the de- 
mands imposed by a merciless winter. 
Heart diseases and acute stomach 
troubles are not fit companions for one 
to take along into the lonely places. 
The writer has never known better 
health than that experienced while 
trapping and the average man would 


where you don’t have to worry because 
of the fact that your neighbor’s phono- 
graph makes more noise than your own, 
etc., etc. But when you get to such a 
location you soon realize that solitude 
isn’t the finest thing in the world, you 
soon yearn for the sight of familiar 
faces and if you have a partner you 
are very apt to imagine that he has a 
very common “mug,” that he is eating 
more than his share of the grub and 
that he don’t busy himself on the trap- 
line as much as he might. It is then 
that anthills swell to mountains. Re- 
membering what I have written, size 
yourself (as well as your partner) 
again and again before disappearing 
into the wilds on a trip that is measured 
by year-long months. 

If you are of a nervous, high-strung 
temperament a winter spent in trap- 
ping the wilds is pretty sure to either 
kill or cure! When a man is alone he 
can imagine all sorts of evils impend- 
ing—when silence is so intense one can 
hear himself think, the scurry of a 
mouse along the cabin walls is some 
excuse for hysteria. 


If you cannot accept defeat with a 
smiling face you should never declare 
war on the wily creatures of forest and 
stream. The trapper must be prepared 
to suffer bitter disappointment, for 
often his dearest plans will avail him 
not one iota. The best of woodsmen 
mustn’t expect unabated success, for the 
law of averages will take care that he 
does not destroy over a certain per- 
centage of the furbearers he is pursu- 
ing. 


MOTHER NATURE has a universal 
law which rarely fails to protect 
her children, namely: the harder 
pressed any creature becomes, the 
sharper grows its instincts for self- 
preservation. So, if you wish only to 
destroy, join the army and wait for 
another war. Men who have searched 
out the wilder regions in hopes of kill- 
ing off the game therein are not neces- 
sarily wicked or merciless at heart— 
thoughtless is perhaps the best adjec- 
tive with which to describe them. They 
need education along certain lines. 
Undoubtedly the most important re- 


A beaver on its lodge, photographed by the author 


no doubt enjoy robust health in a like 
manner. 

Men who become morose and ill-tem- 
pered when left alone for any length 
of time will make troublesome partners. 
It is nice to imagine yourself miles 
away from the busy marts, where no 
one can bother you, where coal and rent 
bills are conspicuous by their absence, 
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THs may sound like nonsense to the 

tyro but never to the old timer. 
Consider these things beforehand. We 
hear of artistic temperament, a trouhle- 
some feature in connection with certain 
of the arts; while very few realize the 
existence of “trapper’s temperament,” 
until it is brought home to them on the 
morning that solitude dawns for them. 


quisite for making a successful wilder- 
ness trapper is that one must have a 
love for nature and her children. Per- 
haps it is a form of “monkey love,” 
which has to do with the destruction of 
the very object one is so fond of; at 
any rate the fact remains that most 
wilderness trappers are intensely in- 
terested in different forms of wild life. 





It is this interest that leads them to 
the careful analysis of the habits of 
the creatures they wish to capture, and 
as one MUST have this knowledge in 
order to bring about the desired result 
it is readily understood that the degree 
of success depends largely on the 
amount of study expended. Trappers 
are first born and then made; they 
must have the natural love of wild life 
in order to sustain interest in the sub- 
ject, together with the will to go ahead 
and find out things for themselves. 


S UMMARIZING these qualifications 

we find that the most important 
personal requisites which go into the 
making of a _ successful wilderness 
trapper are—good health, fairness of 
disposition, steady nerves, humaness 
toward the helpless and a natural in- 
terest in wild life coupled with ambi- 
tion. Even with these pointers to guide 
him, the man who has never tackled 
wilderness trapping is not certain he is 
suited to such a life, but he is at least 
safe in making a trial of it. 


Nothing need be added to our list in 
considering the matter of the settlement 
trapper; in fact a man’s disposition is 
not a serious feature in this case and 
might even be detracted. When a fel- 
low is trapping in “civilized” communi- 
ties he doesn’t have to look at the same 
face day after day and may have a 
change of grub most any time the no- 
tion strikes him, hence he has no ex- 
cuse for surliness. And, if the life 
doesn’t agree with him, he has but 
“to pull up stakes” and try something 
else. Which brings us to the point of 
discussing the relative merits and de- 
merits of the two general forms of 
trapping. 

The writer, during the past fifteen 
years, has tried the different kinds of 
trapping as practised in this country, 
and I shall try and give explicit ad- 
vice in connection with what I have ex- 
perienced as well as setting down the 
facts I have learned from watching the 
other fellow work. No two trappers 
employ exactly the same methods and 
the man who cannot learn something 
from another, who is pig-headed enough 
to imagine HE knows it all, actually 
doesn’t know much of anything. Per- 
sonally I owe a great deal to the other 
man’s experience. Trappers from most 
every state of our own country, and 
from several Canadian provinces, 
write me for information and often 
their letters refer to something that 
proves valuable to me in turn. Just 
lately a southern trapper wrote, want- 
ing to know how to get a certain wolf 
that was bothering him. He set down 
his own methods, some of which were 
highly original as far as I know, and I 
wrote back and told him that if a fel- 


low with his ingenuity and trapping 
skill couldn’t fool the sly coyote, it 
wasn’t much use of me trying to do it 
on paper, not knowing the exact con- 
ditions, etc. What I want to get at is 
this—no man knows it all and it’s up 
to each individual to use the brains he 
is supposed to have. These points then, 
the writer has learned through wilder- 
ness trapping and a lot of them must 
be accepted as general information. 


The biggest advantage of wilderness 
trapping. lies in the likelihood of “more 
fur to the square mile of trapping ter- 
ritory.” This cannot be denied for the 
natural haunts of wild creatures great 
and small, that go to providing furs for 
commercial use, are remoteness from 
settled districts. True, certain animals 
seem to thrive just as well in farmed 
regions as they did when land was in 
its primitive state, but this is the ex- 
ception. The very nature of the aver- 


’ age wilds makes it an ideal hiding place 


for various animals, and even with a 
number of trappers scattered promiscu- 
ously over a comparatively small ter- 
ritory, the furtive wild folk soon be- 
come trap-wise and manage to live 
there without serious danger of extinc- 
tion. Take the Adirondack country in 
New York state for instance; some real 
trappers ply the trade there and yet 
a surprisingly large amount of furs are 
taken annually from the “Dacks.” 


HIS, then, is the great appeal of the 
wilds for men with trapping ideas; 
they naturally think that far bigger 
catches will result from an expedition 
into a country where they won’t run 
into their fellowmen every fifteen min- 


utes of the day or night. At this point 
we will say, for the benefit of those 
seeking north country traplines, that 
one is apt to find trappers most every 
direction he is inclined to travel, virgin 
territory being more and more the 
“elusive paradise.” 

Some men, like myself for instance, 
prefer lots of elbow room. Let us con- 
sider a man out in the woods, bent on 
exploration. He travels for some dis- 
tance and no sign of human habitation 
disturbs him, not an axe-mark to mar 
the virgin timber he travels through. 
And then, just as he is ready to con- 
gratulate himself on the fact that he 
has discovered a “wild country” sud- 
denly he comes face to face with an- 
other hunter or trapper, as the case 
may be. For him the day is utterly 
ruined. It is this indescribable sense 
of freedom the wilderness trapper 
seeks—he wishes to be master of all he 
surveys, hence the wilder and woolier 
places suit him best. 

Now let us consider some of the dis- 
advantages of wilderness trapping, for 
there is a thorn to every rose they say. 


The greatest drawback by far is this 
—the ever-increasing difficulty of locat- 
ing a real wilderness trapline. Several 
outdoor magazines have experts who 
answer questions prospective trappers 
put to them. 


FoR instance a man living in New 
York wants to know all about trap- 
ping in Washington state. What is the 
answer he gets? Well, the expert may 
give the man all the information at his 
disposal, to be sure, but mostly this 
information is general and it CAN’T 
very well be other than general. Most 
of the question and answer men are 
clever, men of large and varied experi- 
ence, but the query put to them is most 
difficult to answer precisely. And, sup- 
pose a man actually does know of a 
place where his questioning fellow might 
possibly make a small stake trapping, 
he is not always justified in parting with 
his knowledge. The chief objection to 
pointing out trapping locations is this: 
the danger of being blamed in case the 
man who takes the advice does not meet 
with success. You know it is human 
nature to blame the other fellow. 
How then may a man go about locat- 
ing a trapping ground in the wilds? 
The answer is—go and find it, no man 
will do the job for you unless he is 
well paid for his hard work. After 
all, the things we seek out for our- 
selves are really the only ones worth 
while. In this series I am to give the 
very best of general information in re- 
gard to trapline locating but YOU must 
do the work and put up with the worry, 
if any. So, the difficulty of locating is 
really the big drawback to trapping the 
wilds. 


HE work in connection with locat- 

ing in a wild district is incomparably 
harder than that of settlement trap- 
ping. The very fact that one is far re- 
moved from a store of any kind makes 
it necessary for one to first choose his 
outfit and grubstake with great care 
and then to carry it with him wherever 
he goes, his methods of travel depend- 
ing on the circumstances of course. 

A disadvantage that keeps most men 
from tackling the wilds presents itself 
in the form of expense. Buying grub 
and outfit for such an expedition runs 
into money at an alarming rate. 

Wilderness trapping is undoubtedly 
fraught with hazards that no settled 
district trapper has to contend with. 
The very fact of one’s being so far from 
medical help is something to be consid- 
ered seriously. Then there is the dan- 
ger of frost-bite, of accidents with fire- 
arms, the menace of fire and in rare 
cases the loss of stores through theft. 
Anything that threatens to take away 
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Trout Fishing 
in Lakes 


Notes on Food Habits and 
Methods of Taking 
Lake Dwellers 


By LOUIS RHEAD 


O describe so wide a subject as 
T trout fishing in lakes requires 
that it be divided in several 
parts: large lakes fed by rains and 
snow from higher lands without inlets; 
lakes fed by stream inlets, also small 
lakes fed by springs or inlets, and a 
combination of both. If trout can as- 
cend inlets to spawn, and descend for 
migration to other waters, the food 
consumption is of a different character 
te that of lakes which are landlocked. 
Most large lakes contain an abundant 
supply of natural fish food that will 
breed and thrive in lakes without inlet 
or outlet. In many regions there are 
so-called chain-lakes—numerous bodies 
of water connected by streams, swift or 
slow according to the altitude of each 
water, such as are common in Maine 
and the mountain regions of California. 
In every case the food sitution is the 
controlling factor as to the size and 
abundance of trout the waters contain. 
This food supply must also be divided 
into three different parts—insect food 
taken at the surface, fish food taken at 
different heights of the water, and bot- 
tom food taken at the lake bed. In all 
lakes, with very few exceptions, the 
young of large species, or adults of 
smaller species of fish of a numberless 
variety furnish almost all the food of 
trout which move from place to place 
to follow after the small fry to feed on 
them according to season, at or near 
the surface in spring, at or near the 
lake bed in the remainder of the sea- 
son. 


LAKE bed food is varied in character, 

many species of bottom creepers 
live and breed in the mud, sand, or on 
aquatic vegetation, and trout abide 
near each situation according to the 
quantity and variety of food to be ob- 


tained. 
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Of these three foods, insect 


Louis Rhead landing a brown trout on the Beaverkill 


food is the least in quantity taken at 
the surface, because insect rises, while 
vast in quantity are limited in. the 
periods of their ‘rise, and very often do 
not induce trout to rise from the bot- 
tom and feed at the surface, because at 
the time bottom food is more than suf- 
ficient to satisfy them. There are ex- 
ceptions to this rule in both Western 
and Eastern lakes, whereby artificial 
flies cast on the surface are used with 
great success only when trout do rise 
up to feed on the vast hatches of May 
flies and other insect species that cover 
the lake’s surface from one to several 
days’ duration, which happens mostly 
in shallow parts of the lake when the 
insect in the creeper state lived on the 
lake bed for a year or more. 


N some exceptional waters, trout are 

to be caught with artificial flies as a 
lure, early and late in the season. But 
in most instances the flies are not cast 
on the surface like river fishing, but 
rather by a method of trolling the fly 
along just under the surface and 
often sunk some distance below, and the 
most favored flies, like the Parmachanee 
Belle and others like it, attract trout 
more as an imitation of fish food, 
rather than an insect food. As a rule, 
artificial flies are not the most success- 
ful lure when cast upon the surface, for 
trout in lakes, no’ matter what species, 
are nearly always attracted and caught 
by live bait, or artificial imitations. Of 
these imitations there is a wide and 
varied assortment; spoons, big and 
little, attached to every conceivable 
lure and live bait, each and every one 
different and used according to locality. 

The common live worm sunk to the 
bottom of many landlocked lakes early 
in spring is a deadly bait, although at 
times in the same water it is useless. 
In lake fishing we are never sure, even 


if we make previous trials, or get in- 
formation from those who are familiar 
with the water. It is-this uncertainty 
in the effectiveness of lures for trout 
in lakes that makes it inferior as a 
sport to stream fishing in quick water. 


N addition, trout caught in streams 

are invariably much more gamy 
and on the fly infinitely more difficult 
to get in the net. The rainbow of swift 
waters is another fish far more lively 
than when caught in lakes, and the 
same rule holds good with natives, 
brown and other species. This is due 
to the fact that in lakes it requires no 
effort on the fishes’ part to get food; 
in rivers trout must be forever on the 
alert, rapid in movement to capture 
food. 

Many anglers, however, take great 
delight in boat or canoe fishing for 
many species of trout in lakes of every 
State in the Northern Continent, where, 
in some favored localities, native and 
other trout are caught up to ten pounds 
weight in very deep water, where they 
feed exclusively on a fish diet, con- 
sequently, the almost universal bait is 
worms or a live or artificial minnow 
used either by still fishing or trolling. 


N such large deep lakes, shiners and 

other species of minnows, young sun- 
fish, perch, catfish, suckers, and even 
young trout, all breed with astonish- 
ing fecundity, so thick indeed do 
they lie on the lake bed nearby the 
shore that big fish move at night-time 
up from deeper sections to feed without 
effort. At early morning I have taken 
from the stomach of a five pound fon- 
tinalis as many as twenty-seven young 
sunfish in addition to a large mass of 
bottom creepers. In consequence of 
this over-abundance of: food the trout 


(Continued on page 563) 
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The fur-trading posts are neat and orderly... 


Canoeing to James 


OU will recall from the story in 
the August issue our hazardous 


position on the sand bars, with 
the incoming tide approaching at ex- 
press train speed. Would it overwhelm 
us and sweep us out of existence or 
reach its level and swirl harmlessly 
around the shores of our miniature 
island? 

The tide was due to be high at three 
A. M. At twenty minutes to three it 
had passed the high tide line, two min- 
utes after the water was pouring over 
the lower portions of the bar on either 
side of the tents and spreading out in 
a sheet over the swamp behind us. 
Our camp was now a tiny island in the 
midst of the swirling eddies. Just as 
I was about to shout to the Captain 
and Tom to pull out their blankets and 
jump into the canoe, the advancing 
flood stopped ten feet from the tents, 
held its own a few moments, then 
slowly began to recede. We were safe; 
I crept quietly back into the tent and 
slept peacefully. 


UT it was two long days and two 

nights before the wind and waves 
abated sufficiently to permit us to leave 
the bar. In the meantime our water 
supply began to run low, so we tramped 
for hours through the swamp and open 
muskeg beyond, looking for fresh water. 
Perhaps the water shortage was a 
blessing in disguise, for it gave us 
plenty of exercise and something to 


By H. R. HUBBARD 


think about beside Relativity, the 
Quantum Theory and Mendel’s Laws. 
At last about nine o’clock the third 
evening, we portaged the canoe and 
duffle half a mile out on the flat, made 
fast to a pole, and curled up in our 
blankets to sleep and wait for the tide. 
At eleven o’clock we were off. It was 
such a relief to be actually moving 
again, that we did not mind the dis- 
comfort or the nervous tension of night 
travel. But we had learned our lesson 
from our previous experience with the 
tide and just before daybreak we 
grounded in a swamp about two hun- 
dred yards off-shore. When it became 
light we found that we were on the side 
of a long, low point running out across 
the flat as far as we could see. We 
ate breakfast, then to save time por- 
taged half a mile across the point, to 
pick up the tide on the other side. 


HERE we found abundant evidence 

of previous camping, old fire- 
places, bones, teepee poles, etc., the first 
signs of man since leaving Fort Albany. 
Better still, the beach was clean and 
sandy and at full tide the ocean came 
right up to the bush. Altogether every- 
thing looked much more promising so 
we lighted our pipes and waited for 
the tide, feeling happier than at any 
time since we left the Fort. The next 
two days we were able to run in-shore 
at full tide and amuse ourselves ex- 
ploring the bush. The scrub forest was 


Smooth 
Water, 
White 
Water 

and 
a Desert of 
Mud— 
Sinbad 
the 
Sailor 
Still Lives! 


Bay 


carpeted thick with soft gray, red and 
yellow lichens, the meadows glowed 
with acres of wild roses and pea blos- 
soms whose brilliant hues rivaled those 
of any hot-house varities. On the 
sandy points grew a bush called “wil- 
lows” by the natives. The pale yellow 
flowers had a strong odor like honey- 
suckle, which was sometimes perceptible 
a half mile off-shore when the wind 
was from the west. 


UT on the water and on the flat 

the bugs were not troublesome, but 
in the bush and on the beach they were 
very much in evidence. This country is a 
real entomologist’s paradise. Such a 
variety of strange flies and mosquitoes 
I never saw before. When it was hot the 
mosquitoes retreated to the grass, leav- 
ing the field to the moose and deer flies, 
but in the evening when it became cold 
they appeared in full force. And such 
mosquitoes! Great steel-gray fellows 
that would nearly cover a twenty-five 
cent piece with probosces that could 
puncture the bottom of a canoe! And 
the colder it became the more active 
they were! But for our mosquito-bars 
we should have been eaten alive. 


E found water after hours of 

search along the shore, in little 
creeks only a few feet wide. On the 
first of these foraging trips we dis- 
covered some primitive duck or goose 
decoys made by the Indians, of bunches 
of grass placed on the ends of stakes 
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driven into the 
meadow. On the 
second trip we 
met two Indians, 
travelling to Fort 
Albany, who, like 
true Job’s com- 
forters told us 
that we were not 
yet half way to 
our. destination 
and that _ the 
worst part of the 
trip lay before us. 
We did not be- 
lieve them for it 
seemed to us we 
must be close to 
the Moose River, 
but subsequent 
events proved 
that they were 
right. 

The travelling 
along this part 
of the Bay was 
very pleasant. The weather continued 
fair, the breeze blew steadily from the 


north so that we could sail during the ° 


day, the water was deeper off shore, 
and instead of looking like pea soup 
was actually blue. When we ran in 
shore we found attractive beaches and 
good camp grounds. Along the beach 
above the high water-mark were scores 
of caribou and wolf tracks, but we did 
not see the animals themselves. At 
night I slept in the canoe two hundred 
yards out, to avoid the mosquitoes, the 
Captain and Tom spread out their 
blankets under mosquito-bars on shore. 
When I heard the tide coming in I 
would shout to awaken them in time 
to roll up their blankets and run for 
the canoe. 


UT one night the tide crept in so 
quietly that I was myself aroused 
only by the tugging of the canoe on 
the anchor rope, so the Captain and 
Tom had to come splashing out through 
the water alternatenly cursing the tide 


- while the Indian settlements are squalid and unkempt 


and me for not getting them up sooner. 


After two days of delightful travel 
we said good-bye to the sand beach and 
renewed our acquaintance with the mud 
flat. Our map showed a sharp turn of 
the coast to the south, a few miles from 
the Moose River, so at each bend of 
the shore our hopes of being near our 
destination were raised, only to be 
dashed to pieces when, a few miles 
further on, the shore line again swung 
to the east. In addition to these dis- 
appointments, we were constantly de- 
ceived by mirages of a shore-line on the 
east, narrowing down to a river mouth, 
and as these visions faded away one 
by one we found ourselves wondering 
if there really was any Moose River, 
and if we were not destined to travel 
forever along this uninhabited shore. 


Ret on the afternoon of the seventh 

day, as we stopped for lunch, the 
Captain picked up an empty condensed 
milk can which had been washed ashore 


by the waves. That could only mean 


Conjuror’s Falls on the Missinaibe 
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that we were nearing the mouth of the 
river. The sailors of Columbus could 
not have been more elated over the 
discovery of the paddle than we were 
over that rusty milk can. When the 
tide came in we put on extra speed. 
About six o’clock we spied the opposite 
shore and soon were toiling past the 
islands in the mouth of the river. 


E had to buck a strong current, a 
stiff wind had come up from the 
south, it was beginning to rain, and no 
camp ground was yet in sight. But 
what did we care? At last we were in 
the Moose River near familiar ground, 
and could have all the water we wanted 
to drink. Just at dark we camped ona 
wet, boggy meadow, the first available 
spot, and celebrated our arrival by a 
huge bonfire and a grand jollification. 
When we awoke the next morning it 
was seven o’clock. The sun was shin- 
ing again, so, happy as larks, we 
paddled leisurely up the river, reaching 
the Factory about ten o’clock. There 
our friends Mr. and Mrs. Neil wel- 
comed us royally, giving us a good feed 
of moose meat, homemade bread, and 
fresh vegetables from the garden. 


M20°SE FACTORY is a most at- 
tractive spot, full of historic in- 
terest. It was established in 1674 and 
is, next to Rupert House, the oldest 
post on the Continent. We should have 
liked to spend several days there re- 
newing acquaintances, but as time was 
short on account of the delay at Pagua 
and on the Bay, we felt obliged to 
start the next morning. 
At nine o’clock we headed up the river 
on the incoming tide in order to have 
the advantage of several miles of slack 




















water before the real work began, for 
once above tide-water on ihe hloose 
and its tributaries there is little rest 
for the traveller, however weary he 
may be. 


THE first two days up the Moose are 

hard going. The river is full of 
flat rapids necessitating almost con- 
stant poling, and there are three steep 
heavy pitches in which a single slip 
will mean an upset. The first night 
we camped opposite the mouth of Abi- 
tib1 whose distant roar lulled us to 
sleep. The second afternoon found us 
plugging up through the White Rock 
Rapids, a long stretch of mean poling 
in shallow water, full of sharp blocks 
of limestone detached by the ice. That 
night we camped on Gypsum Point, a 
clean gravel beach just above which lies 
a deposit of gypsum molded by the 
water into picturesque cliffs and cav- 
erns, like a miniature marble palace. 
A creek entering the river near this 
point runs from a small lake sur- 
rounded by these cliffs of gypsum, in 
which I have been told are caves which 
can be navigated by canoe. 

Above Gypsum Point traveling is 
easier as the water is deeper and the 
rapids are separated by long stretches 
of relatively quiet water. Several 
times we ran out the tracking line 
along the beaches of the islands to re- 
lieve the monotony of poling and 
paddling. Along the 
upper stretches of the 
Moose and the lower 
reaches of the Matta- 
gama and Missinaibe, 
the popular outdoor 
sport after camp chores 
are done is fossil hunt- 
ing. The gravel beaches 
are covered with fos- 
sils embedded in frag- 
ments of limestone, 
chiefly corals, molluscs 
of several kinds and a 
few trilobites. It was 
hard to resist’ the 
temptation to fill our 
pockets and ditty bags, 
but the campers’ law, 
“go light,” is inexor- 
able, so all but a few of the best had 
to be thrown away. 


At Portage Island we held a con- 

ference as to whether to take the 
Mattagama or Missinaibe route, finally 
deciding in favor of the Mattagama as 
the Missinaibe is a bad river to travel 
in low water. Then followed two days 
of hard poling through strong rapids. 
As we approached the foot of each 
heavy pitch Tom would say, “You see 
dat rapeed up dere? She ver’ bad 
rapeed. One man drown’ dere las’ 


year!” And when after ten minutes of 
strenuous and exciting work we emerged 
into the quieter water above, he would 
remark, “Didn’ I no tol’ you she ver’ 
bad rapeed? Nex’ one worse. Two 
men drown’ dere!” So “two men 
drown’ dere” became a by-word in camp. 
But, to the fact that many lives are 
lost on these wild rivers, the little 
crosses and piles of stones on the banks 
at the edge of the brush bear mute tes- 
timony. 


THE third day we reached Grand 
Rapids, the worst piece of water on 
the Mattagama. For a mile and a 
half the river rushes over smooth lime- 
stone ledges on which it is difficult to 
get a good grip with the pole-shoe. 
Tom uttered a sigh of relief when we 
left Grand Rapids behind us. “Now 
we’re t’rough de wors’!” he said. 
Above Grand Rapids the scenery 
gradually changes. The flat limestone 
beds give way to high ledges of granite 
and iron-bearing rocks, over which the 
river plunges in a series of heavy 
falls between picturesque cliffs, with 
stretches of relatively quiet water be- 
tween. Crowded into two hard, back- 
breaking days are the Long Portage, 
four miles, followed by half a mile of 
very hard poling—Smoky Falls Port- 
age, three-quarters of a mile, Waga- 
dowin (the bend) Falls, one-quarter 
mile, the Little Long Portage, one and 





Stranded on the mud flats with neither sea nor shore visible 


one-half miles, and Devil Falls, one- 
quarter mile. Each of these portages 
begin with a hard scramble up the steep 
bank, but once on top the trail is smooth 
and easy-going. There are excellent 
camp grounds in the bush at the ends 
of the portages and one beside a little 
lake in the middle of the Long Portage, 
which seem all the more cozy after so 
many nights spent on the open beach. 
Just below Devil Falls Portage is a 
long sand-bar visible under the water. 
As we approached the portage, Tom 
turned up the river to go around the 





bar, although there was enough of 
water to have carried us over. “Tom,” 
said the Captain, “why don’t you cut 
across to the portage?” “Huh,” re- 
plied Tom, “Manitou leeve on dat bar. 
Indian no cross bar. White man cross 
bar. Manitou git heem.” 


BOVE Devil Falls there are no 

more serious difficulties; Shore 
Rapids is sometime rather bad, but we 
poled up along the east shore and had 
no trouble. 

Three routes to the steel (railroad) 
are now possible, the first and easiest 
by the Kapuskasing (grassy river) 
with only one portage, a lift over, and 
no bad water; the second by the Ground 
Hog, (which is by no means the stupid 
river that its name would indicate) 
with five short portages and a lot of 
hard poling; and the third continuing 
up. to Mattagama, a route which I 
never had taken, but which is said to 
be the hardest of the three. This time 
we chose the Kapuskasing as the river 
was free from pulp logs. After pass- 
ing the rapids at the mouth of the 


' river, scarcely any poling was neces- 


sary. Only in a few short rips we had 
to be careful in picking our course lest 
the canoe should be cut on the sharp 
rocks. By noon of the second day on 
the Kapuskasing we began to meet 
parties of picnickers from the village, 
and at four o’clock heard the distant 
whistle of the west- 
bound freight train. 
We were on the edge of 
civilization again. 


OW a few words 

about the Missin- 
aibe route which some 
of you want to travel. 
If the water is good, 
the Missinaibe offers no 
problems beyond the 
usual poling till Hell’s 
Gate is reached. Much 
of the shore is good 
for tracking. Then 
come the Long Portage, 
one and one-half miles, 
Riverside Portage, five- 
eighths of a mile, and 
Conjuror’s Falls Portage, half a mile. 
The scenery around Conjuror’s Falls 
is perhaps the most impressive of any 
in the Moose River waters. The great 
river drops down sixty feet through a 
narrow chute in the cliff, then roars 
foaming through a deep gorge, scarcely 
inferior to that of the Niagara, in the 
center of which stands a high rock 
chimney, which for ten thousand years 
has withstood the ravages of time. The 
imaginations of the Indians have not 
missed the possibilities of this rock. 


(Continued on page 563) 
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Bass and Fie 





What Size Fly Do YOU Use? 


for its action, its use and the 

paths it may lead us into and 
prefer to wield it on every fishing trip 
on fresh water, I suppose there some- 
times arises a question covering its limi- 
tations. Does a fly rod have all the pos- 
sibilities that other rods _ possess? 
Merely to catch a fish on a fly is a 
great clincher on the affirmative side of 
an argument in one’s own experience 
and the controversies a fisherman may 
have in his own mind concerning rela- 
tive merits of different kinds of rods. 

On the use of flies and fly rods for 
trout and salmon, volumes have been 
well written; so it is of the bass, both 
large and small mouth, and other fish 
that I may suggest as possible quarry 
for the fly rod. 

Years ago the idea of using a fly only, 
for trout and bass, was welcomed not 
only because that type of tackle most 
appealed to me but also because it is 
interesting to lay a course and fish by 
it. It is the only way to know what lies 
ahead, what pleasant surprises may 
come to substantiate your faith in your 
chosen course. 

You have probably seen in a good 
tackle store, the great many varie- 
ties of flies. Color combinations galore 
and sizes from the tiniest midge to a 
1/0 fly and even larger. 

One has to choose a few patterns and 
learn what good is in them. We are 
beset with a limitation which precludes 
the possibility of trying under every 
condition every pattern of fly in all 
reasonable sizes that might appeal to 
the fish we are after, and that limita- 
tion is a man’s lifetime. 


ea those of us who love a fly rod 


YEARS ago I went into a tackle store 

and asked for bass flies. I went out 
wondering what lay ahead for me and 
the 1/0 flies that were customarily sold 
to one who asked for bass flies. 

They were tried on a river in Michi- 
gan where small mouth bass were 
plenty. It was new to me then. Full 
of hope I cast for hours a big 1/0 Pro- 
fessor or Grizzly King, and when a 
baby bass about 7 inches long was fast 
to my fly it mattered not so much his 
size. It was a bass fly. That day I 
saw a good bass leap about a foot 
above the water in trying to catch a 
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brown beetle that flew parallel with the 
surface a foot, above water. - 

Trying with my 1/0 flies, I could not 
interest that bass and it occurred to me 
to get some flies more nearly the size 
and color of the larger insects and 
creepers that bass feed upon. 

The first good bass, about two 
pounds, came to me on a No. 6 turkey 
wing Seth Green. Ever since then that 
pattern has been a favorite. 

One evening while casting the big 
1/0 Professor, thinking that in the dusk 
a large fly could be seen readily and 
would be more apt to coax a bass, I saw 
a fish swirl and take from the surface 
a miller, the dusty kind that fly around 
a lamp at night. The next trip I was 
supplied with some No. 4 Reub Wood 
flies which were the nearest in size and 
color to the juicy millers. And for 
years a No. 4 Reub Wood at dusk, 
whether on a lake or river for large 
or small mouth bass, has been a favor- 
ite prescription. 


THEN came a time when I wondered 

if a No. 4 fly for bass would be 
large enough under all conditions. It 
took many days of fishing to put on 
that self-imposed limit for size and once 
decided upon, never have I regretted it. 
The last time a No. 2 fly was used was 
about seven years ago on a river that 
flows into the Susquehanna in Southern 
New York. It had been twilight a few 
moments. A No. 6 Reub Wood and No. 
6 Seth Green were on the leader. No. 
6 were proper size in that clear water 
in the daylight. It would soon be dark. 
The deep part of a pool was within 
casting distance. It seemed wise to take 
off one of the No. 6 flies and put on 
something larger to lure a good old 
bass. 

I thought a No. 2 Yellow Sally might 
be mistaken by the bass for a yellow 
butterfly and I put it.on. You know 
how it is. The best hour of the day, 
a promising pool and knee deep in run- 
ning water, you feel within a song un- 
sung but one that you hope to sing. 
The flies had drifted about a foot when 
a bass was on and and with self-ad- 
miration I was glad to think I had 
known enough to put on a No. 2 fly at 
the right hour of the evening. He was 
no whopper, but a good one for our 


river. As I felt the fly to take it from 
his lip it felt small. Decisions were 
forming. He had taken the No. 6 Reub 
Wood. Calmly and looking ahead with 
assurance into the days to come I turned 
to those leaves in my fly book where 
there were a few No. 2 flies and one by 
one dropped them into the current to be 
gone. 


S° the possibilities of No. 4 flies as 
the largest were to be revealed time 
after time. 

It was my good fortune to spend a 
few months in Arkansas near the Saline 
River. Those mountain rivers rise 
rapidly after heavy rains and become 
so muddy one would think it impossible 
for a bass to see a No. 4 fly. Yet 
many of them did and preferred the 
Reub Wood or Montreal. When the 
river was clear, bass rose rapidly to 
No. 6 flies. 

A bass can see a No. 4 fly on a dark 
night, whether it be a Reub Wood, 
McGinty or Seth Green, provided the 
water is clear. Being a farmer at 
present, busy in the daytime, with bass 
in the river a mile away, I just have to 
take my rod and start thence some 
summer evenings about 7.30 or 8 o’clock. 
When one knows the river he wades in, 
it is not so dark but that it is a 
pleasure to cast until 10 o’clock. The 
sounds vary and it is quite different 
from day fishing and one learns about 
the keen eyes of Mr. Bass. It was by 
using one fly at night to prevent a 
snarl that I found bass can see one fly 
as well as two and have less reasor 
to fear. So day times too, I use bm 
ene on the leader which is not too 
heavy. Leaders classed as 6 ft. heavy 
trout will hold your bass and will not 
be so apt to scare him as the weight of 
gut designated by his name. 


[t was on two different nights that a 

No. 4 Reub Wood looked so good 
that a Wall Eyed Pike tried to eat it. 
Both were caught, the largest weigh- 
ing about four pounds. When flies 
look good to W. E. Pike (which is not 
usually considered as a fly rod fish) 
then I feel they are well chosen. With 
an assortment including Pale Evening 
Dun, Seth Green, McGinty, Reub Wood, 

(Continued on page 564) 
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The rock bass furnishes good sport on a fly rod 


Angling for Common 


ROBABLY there is no fish known 
p to our waters that is so little 
written of and probably less 
known about than the rock bass, scivn- 
tificially designated Ambloplites rupes- 


tris, but variously known as_ the 
“goggle-eye,” the “red-eye” and other 
names as they are applied in every new 
locality where the fish holds out Even 
our authorities pass him by with hardly 
more than a brief glance, but will de- 
vote quite some space to others of the 
sunfish family. Jordan simply says 
that the rock bass of the northern lakes 
and rivers is valued as a food and 
game fish—and that is all he says. [t 
is as though the fish were inferior both 
as to food and position in the fish world; 
where, as a matter of fact, it is not 
only one of the most beautiful of the 
large family of Centrarchidae (not ex- 
cepting even the pumpkin-seed), but 
when taken from the cold, spring-fed 
waters of the north on light tackle 
(such as the split bamboo), one is given 
an exhibition that is not soon forgotten 
and one’s respect for the fish mounts 
very high inded. 


HE rock bass is not only esteemed 
a justly delicious panfish, therefore, 
but one may have the same fascinating 
enjoyment in its capture that one has 
in capturing the charr. If one will 
only woo himself away from the com- 


The Rock Bass 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


mon method of still-fishing and will use 
flies and spinners in preference to 
worms, it will be found that the rock 
bass is more than a credit to the name 
of bass. Indeed it is hard to associate 
the rock bass with the minor fishes— 
and hard to remove it from the game 
fish ranks! 


T will be gathered from the above that 

I have a great respect for rupestris; 
that I have a place for it that I will not 
so easily relinquish. Of course one’s 
respect for the rock bass dates back to 
the days of youth. To catch a rock 
bass was a matter for talk and specu- 
lation; it made no difference how many 
perch or how many sunfish were on 
the string, if just one “red-eye” were 
captured it out-shone the rest of them 
as a gem among common glass. Net 
alone do we remember the first trout 
we ever captured; not alone the first 
whopping bass or pickerel, but also do 
we cast our mind’s eye and thought 
back upon the day we caught our first 
“goggle-eye” as we called him. It was 
at the home lake of course, a clear 
water lake that was fed by numerous 
springs bubbling up from the bottom. 
We had waded into the lake level with 
our stomach and had cast afar out 
ahead of us a hook and line on which 
was a squirming worm brought forth 
back of the old barn, under that same 
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or Rock 
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Fishes 


old sunken plank, which when lifted, 
showed us the heads of the big fellows, 
Pleasant thoughts indeed! O thou 
backward turning memory! 


WE remember that when we jerked 

that fish out of the water he left 
the hook and shot inland about forty 
rods, and descending dramatically like 
a bolt out of the clear blue heavens, 
frightened some cows and a mindless 
calf — causing a stampede. Pleasant 
thoughts indeed! Whether it was the 
trip this fish made through the air that 
causes me to remember the one in ques- 
tion, or whether it was the first one of 
the species that I had ever caught I do 
not know, but it is an incident that I 
shall never forget. One’s first fish of 
any kind marks of course a red-letter 
day, be it trout, bass, pickerel or—in 
this case—the rock bass. 

The rock bass is intermediate be- 
tween the black bass and the calico bass 
in width and size. It is said that there 
are some who cannot tell the difference 
between the rock bass and the calico 
bass. This seems strange, but if dif- 
fering between the two fish should be 
a matter of concern one need only look 
at the eyes of the two fishes; the rock 
bass has a touch of red to the iris (gen- 
erally present), while the calico bass 
never has this. Further, if it is pos- 
sible that the two fishes cannot be told 
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apart (which would, as I say, be strange 
indeed) one need only stretch wide the 
dorsal fin to find a difference. 


HE forward dorsal fin of the rock 
bass is set with eleven strong spines 
that are more or less the same length. 
The calico bass has only six spines in 
its forward dorsal; added to which is 
the fact that the back dorsal is much 
larger than that on the rock bass. The 
coloration of rupestris is subject to 
change, and varies sometimes in differ- 
ent waters. Thus in one lake one will 
catch a rock bass that is exceptionally 
beautiful, which, when taken fresh and 
cripping out of the water, glistens gol- 
den-yellow in the sunlight and upon 
close inspection shows that the body is 
dusted over with a pronounced russet 
that actually seems dust—or bronze 
powder would seem more like the cor- 
rect expression. I was almost startled 
one time to pull up one of these rock 
bass so handsomely colored, and only 
the fact that I was far fom the borders 
of civilization prevented me from hav- 
ing the wonderful fellow mounted. 
This specimen would go probably one 
pound or more in weight and was an 
example of what is possible for growth 
in certain lakes of the north. It does 
seem strange to me that in some lakes 
we should capture them scarcely large 
enough to keep for food, while in other 
lakes they grow to what is really a 
mighty weight for a rock bass. 
Exceptional conditions, of course, 
make for this. The lake in question 
was not over crowded with the pikes, 
hence the rock bass had been able to 
grow up without being cut off in their 
prime, so to speak. And, too, there had 
been few men there to fish, with the re- 
sult that the large ones were almost 
fearless. It surprised me how readily 
they took the flies. We would work the 
boat into the bays, and there, beside 
the sunken trees, fallen down from 
shore out into the water, the lusty fel- 
lows would keep themselves. 


THE rock bass is not quite so aggres- 
sive as the calico bass, but not far 
from it. He is gamey and when he hits 
the fly it is with a determination to 
have it all to himself. Owing to the 
large size of the mouth of rupestris 
one can use bass size flies tied to Num- 
ber 1-0 hook, and if it is kept sharp and 
if the cast is made right one should 
have no trouble in winning all that one 
would want for eating purposes. I 
have caught rock bass not quite four 
inches long on bass flies which goes 
to show that when one of these fellows 
does hit the fly it manages to get it all 
in the mouth in spite of the large size 
of the hook. 
As I have stated, under exceptional 
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conditions, the rock bass not oniy grows 
to weight, and is rich and beautiful 
in coloration, but is equal to a bass for 


the fight that he puts up. Occasionally - 


in the north, one will come across small 
lakelets, or, as one would call them, 
ponds. These being spring fed, and 
owing to their small area, the water is 
exceptionally cold. I have taken them 
out of such waters with scales that were 
far thicker than those of the same 
species taken out of warmer waters; 
indeed they were so close laid on the 
body and so difficult to remove that, in- 
stead of flying off, as scales sometimes 
will, they had to be removed a little at 
a time. 


‘THE peculiarity of this condition of 

thick scales and unusual vigor 
points unmistakably to the benefits of 
the cold water. In one of these lake- 
lets I have captured on the fly the crop- 
pie, the rock bass, the sunfish, the 
large and small-mouth bass, and the 
pike—all of these being represented in 
a small lake, fed both from the bottom 
and by a large spring on shore, the 
lake being connected with a river into 
which it was emptied. On one occasion, 
I caught a fish close in shore and was 
rowed out into the water there to fight 
him, my belief being that it was a small- 
mouth bass instead of a rock bass. 
After a fight that was marked by a 
grim determination of the fish not to 
show himself at the surface, I finally 
got him up. My surprise was great 
upon finding it to be a rock bass of 
about a pound and one-half, one of the 
largest I have ever caught on the fly. 
At that time it was my belief 
that the species in question 
would not seize the fly; and, 
furthermore, that it was no 
fighter at all. I soon changed 
my opinion and since then I 
have captured them in num- 
bers on the feather creations, 
and have a respect for this 
member of the sunfish family 
that will not down. 

The range of distribution 
of the rock bass is not great. 
It is found throughout the upper Mis- 
sissippi river valley in a straight line 
north, edging slightly westward in the 
north country into Manitoba, thence 
eastward into Canada, taking in the 
Great Lakes region. It is said that the 
largest rock bass will not go over two 
pounds weight. It is probable that 
larger ones are caught, especially in 
favored waters. The rock bass of the 
cold waters is the fish that I have a 
special place for in my consideration; 
but in the average warmed-out, even 
half-stagnant waters, as found in so 
many lakes, the rock bass is probably 
the most dull and lifeless creation of 
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them all. When captured it comes in 
without fight; with hardly a move of 
the tail. 


HE coloration of the fish will be a 

pale washed-out hue, and the scales 
will be so soft that they may be pushed 
off with a finger run under them. The 
rock bass of the cold water lakes and 
streams of the north is so different 
from these that there is no comparison. 
If the rock bass has gotten for itself 
a name for a fish with no energy and 
no fight on the hook, it is principally 
by reason of those members caught in 
these warmer waters having no “get” 
and “go” to them. The rock bass is 
not, strictly speaking, a stream fish, 
but this is not to say that it is not 
found in the streams. As a stream fish 
it shows much energy, this being the 
result of living a life bucking a cur- 
rent and holding its own in those 
waters. There are some streams of the 
north that are more or less famous as 
rock bass streams; up these streams the 
species will come on what I would term 
a “feeding run.” 

On one occasion I “ran into” such a 
run and I had the time of my life. 
Every one of the clear water pools 
along that Wisconsin stream was full 
of them, and by getting the flies down 
deep enough a strike was almost certain. 
Of course on a feeding run any fish is 
active. The same is true when the wall- 
eyed pike run up from Superior in the 
streams, such as the Bois Brilé. Then 
one can fish to his heart’s content, and 
be rewarded, no matter apparently 
what sort of a bait is used. 

There is much to be said 
for the fly and spinner com- 
bination in fishing for the 
rock bass. Indeed, I would 
place it very high as a lure. 
These smaller flies are tied to 
Number 8 hooks, and one 
should possess both the spin- 
ners that are nickel finished 
and those finished in gold. 
High grade spinners are 24 
karat gold, which are lac- 
quered so that they will not 
tarnish. If one uses the spinners of 
the bird’s-eye type on the flies then the 
size 8 hook is the best. It is hardly 
necessary to go under that in size, for, 
as I have stated, the rock bass has a 
large mouth and can take in a bass fly 
without any trouble whatsoever. 


UT on summer evenings when they 
are rising fine inshore, it is a good 
idea to use just the plain flies, and then 
the flies tied to Number 12, 14 and 16 
hooks prove tempting; three flies being 
used on the leader so as to make them 
more noticeable. One fishes the rise 
(Continued on page 567) 
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Elk. Hunting in the Rockies 


America’s Handsomest Member of the Deer Family 
Lives in a Country of Rugged Beauty 


By CAPT. BEVERLEY W. ROBINSON 


Illustrated with reproduction of the paintings of Carl Rungius 


HE Wapiti or American elk is 
a without question the handsom- 

est, and, next to the moose, the 
largest of all the deer family. Though 
not attaining the great size and weight 
of the moose, he is undoubtedly a far 
more beautiful animal than his great, 
uncouth cousin of the deep woodlands. 
A full grown stag or bull with his great 
sweep of gracefully curved and branch- 
ing antlers and his fine gamy lines is 
indeed a noble looking creature. 

See him just at sunrise of a frosty 
September morning when the clear 
mountain air seems fairly to sparkle 
with life and vigor, standing, perhaps, 
in some open glade with a background 
of the dark firs of his native hills, and 
he’s truly a sight worthy of sculptor 
or artist, or to thrill the sportsman’s 
heart, as with head uplifted, ears 
forward, and alertness in his every 
pose, he listens to the “whistle” or chal- 
lenge of another bull 
across the valley, and 
then, nose thrust for- 
ward, with a piercing 
blast, hurls defiance 
back at him. 


APART from his 
dark head and 
shaggy neck, a bull ap- 
pears much lighter in 
color than a cow, and 
a barren cow darker 
than one with calf. 

By early september 
most of the bulls have 
rubbed their horns free 
of velvet and towards 
the middle of that 
month the rut begins; 
or, as it is locally 
termed, they begin to 
“whistle.” This expres- 
sion comes from a habit 
of the bulls, mainly 
during the rutting sea- 
son, of uttering a shrill, 
piercing call, or chal- 
lenge. At this season 
they engage each other 
in the fiercest combats 
for the honor of main- 
taining the leadership 
over their bands of 
cows, for unlike the 
moose, they are polyga- 


mous, and during the breeding sea- 
son one lordly old bull will have a 
goodly number of cows in his harem. 
He is then ever on the lookout and 
ready to defend them valiantly from the 
advances of any other venturesome or 
envious bull. 

Though their senses of sight, scent 
and hearing are highly developed, as 
indeed they are in all of the deer family, 
my own experience has been that in 
districts where they are at all plentiful, 
they seem less keenly sensitive of dan- 
ger and are somewhat more easily 
brought to bag by the average hunter 
than either of their smaller relations, 
the black-tail or the white-tail deer. 

At the time that I had the most 
frequent opportunity to hunt elk 
they were still plentiful in the rough 
mountainous country of central Wyo- 
ming, and this being a trip of little 
more than a day from the ranch I 


frequently hunted up in that direction. 
About the middle of September is the 
best, as it is the pleasantest, time for 
such a trip. The elk are on the move, 
as the rut is then under way, and the 
weather at that season in the mountains 
is clear and quite cool enough to make 
hunting, whether afoot or on _ horse- 
back, a pleasure. 


N Montana, to conform to the state 

law, we must defer our hunt until 
October 15th, when, however, in certain 
sections north and west of the Park 
expectant sport can be had after elk, 
deer and bear. 

Early one September, in company 
with a small rancher named Hartley, 
who made hunting his principal pro- 
fession, we left his home on the Medi- 
cine Bow and struck off for the moun- 
tains to the north. Our outfit con- 
sisted of a wagon and pair of tough 

horses, to be later taken 
out and used as pack 
animals when the going 
got too rough, and our 
two riding ponies. In 
the wagon we carried 
our beds and cooking 
utensils, kettle, frying 
pan and stewpot in 
which we stowed a 
couple of tin plates, 
two cups and the mer- 
est necessary provisions 
for about three weeks, 
consisting mainly of 
bacon, bread, a small 
bag of flour, coffee, 
sugar and salt and 
some dried prunes. 


N my bed I also car- 

ried a change of 
underclothing and a 
heavy sweater, while 
behind our saddles we 
tied our “slickers” or 
oilskin coats. Our 
equipment consisted of 
a 45-90 and a 30-40 
Winchester, the latter 
then one of the newest 
things in a way of a 
high powered rifle, and 
about 50 rounds of am- 
munition apiece. 

As we journed north- 
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ward the prairies gave place to a coun- 
try filled with deep gulches, coulees, 
and small hills, which, as we pro- 
gressed, grew gradually higher, while 
the going got constantly rougher. 


S we ascended, the grade became 

less steep and we came out on a 
series of flat meadows or parks, bor- 
dered by the pine-forested hills, some 
of only a few acres, and others of a mile 
or so in extent. Feed for horses or 
game was abundant and our brook 
here meandered lazily along, crossed 
and recrossed by well trodden game 
trails. We saw frequent sign of elk, 
and, in the soft ground near the stream, 
the impression of hoof and dew claws 
(false hoof) of what must have been 
a mighty bull. None of the sign was, 
however, particularly fresh and we 
kept on up another grade and through 
a long stretch of heavily timbered bot- 
tom until we emerged on another long 
park-like glade. Here, just within the 
woods, and with a timbered slope to 
the north of us, we made a comfortable 
‘amp, pitching our tent, and carpeting 
t with several layers of fir boughs 
which made a spring mattress on which 
to unroll our beds. Dry wood was 
Nlenty and we soon had a bright fire 


going which threw out a welcome glow. | 
The rays of the setting sun had left - 
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our little valley and we were climbing 
the slopes of the mountains to the east- 
ward. Those near at hand looked, in 
the shadows, dark and somber in their 
robes of deep green, while the more dis- 
tant hills shaded from purple to pink, 
copper and gold, where the sun’s rays 
still glinted on their crests. 

The horses, relieved of pack or 
saddle, took a roll, shook themselves, 
and then commenced to leisurely feed 
in the meadow. Hartley, with a stick 
poised to freshen the fire, and I with a 
half-raised cup of coffee, stopped, 
glanced at each other, and then off to- 
wards the opposite hill—we’d both 
heard it; shrill and unmistakable, on 
the still evening air from the wooded 
hillside, came the whistling challenge 
of a bull elk. From his call, which was 
repeated several times, he was evi- 
dently moving up parallel with our val- 
ley. He stopped, however, as suddenly 
as he began, probably having gotten a 
stray whiff of the smoke of our camp- 
fire, which floated off in a thin blue 
spiral. As it was too dark to attempt 
to follow him that evening, we resolved 
to take up his trail as soon as day 
dawned, hoping, meanwhile, that the 
nocturnal ramblings of this lovelorn 
bull would not take him too far from 
the scene of the evening’s serenade. 

By mid-September; the nights at this 


high altitude are apt to be keen and 
frosty, and we thoroughly appreciated 
the extra blanket apiece, that, in spite 
of a desire to “travel light,” we had de- 
cided to add to our bed rolls. 


E rolled out at daybreak next 

morning and after a breakfast of 
bacon, bread and plenty of hot coffee, 
put a light lunch in our pockets and 
started ‘off afoot for an all day’s hunt. 
Some prefer to do most of their hunt- 
ing on horse-back, but this depends 
much on the character of the country 
we are hunting in, but once arrived on 
ground evidently frequented by elk, I’ve 
sometimes found it productive of better 
results to leave the horses at camp and 
to scour the mountains, glades and rim 
rock afoot. One may not cover as much 
territory. as when mounted, but on the 
other hand neither is there as much 
chance of suddenly blundering onto and 
stampeding game without getting a 
fair shot, nor is there the time fre- 
quently lost in going perhaps a mile 
or two back after one’s horse after an 
unsuccessful stalk. 

Just within the timber on the opposite 
side of the valley from camp, we found 
the fresh trail of a good sized bull, 
probably our friend of the preceding 
evening. The tracks headed up and 
parallel with the valley, and, where the 





ground was soft, showed clearly to be 
those of a big fellow. We-.were able to 
follow easily and at a good pace, until, 
reaching a low ridge where the ground 
was hard and stony, the track faded to 
a mere scrape here and there, and dis- 
- appeared entirely on reaching a stretch 
of loose shingle rock. 


UCK was still with us, however, for 

casting forward to where the 
ground again was soft, we spied some 
freshly broken, barked and _ twisted 
bushes where our friend had evidently 
been “hooking” and slashing about with 
his antlers, a very common habit both 
of elk and moose during the rut. Asa 
rule elk will use the small lodge pole 
pines on which to rub their horns, 
whereas deer more often scrape theirs 
on the alder bushes. Not far beyond 
this, in a sheltered spot, though on 
slightly rising ground, giving a 
good view of his back track, was 
the broad and flattened impres- 
sion of where the bull had bedded 
down for the night; but, 
whether warned of our stealthy 
approach or startled earlier, 
through some other cause, he 
had evidently left this spot hur- 
riedly, as was evidenced by the 
deeper impressions of the points 
of the hoofs and the greater dis- 
tance between the tracks. We 
were soon at fault again, though, 
as some dry rocky surface held 
no tell-tale impressions, and as, at this 
point, a high wooded ridge split the val- 
ley in two, we decided to separate. 
Hartley following up a branch of the 
stream to the westward and I heading 
up a broad gorge to the northeast. 


WE agreed to hunt up and across 

our respective valleys until near 
noon, and then to swing back and down 
our stream so as to get back to camp 
before dark. Shortly after separating 
I came upon several blue grouse in the 
edge of some timber. They were very 
tame and sat about on some low spruce 
branches, cocking their heads foolishly 
at me, and offering the easiest of shots. 
I, however, left them in peace, fearing 
to chance disturbing some larger game. 
Climbing up a steep side-hill, I came 
out on some high ledges of rim rock, 
from where a wonderful view was un- 
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folded, of mountain and vaHey. To the 
east rose the scarred and rocky sum- 
mit of a towering peak, its lower sides 
softened by timbered slopes, while the 
gorge beneath was interspersed with 
heavily wooded stretches and open, 
park-like glades and meadows. After 
smoking a pipe and having carefully 
scanned each of these for the fiftieth 
time, without sighting anything, I was 
just about to move on when I noticed a 
lightish brown object moving slowly 
across an open hillside, slightly up the 
valley but on a level somewhat lower 
than my outlook. 


ROM the edge of the timber, it was 

shortly followed by an another, then 
another, then four, five, six, eight, ten 
elk in all, moved along at a swinging 
walk, stopping now and then to crop a 
few mouthfuls. 


ULV A 


A typical trip after elk when it was still 
permissible for the ranchman to depend 
upon the game of the mountains for his 
winter meat. Conditions of hunting are 
still similar, though now necessarily more 
limited as to bag and available territory. 


It was impossible to tell at that dis- 
tance whether there was a big bull in 
the band, but what wind there was be- 
ing down the gorge, and thus in my 
favor, I slipped rapidly down-hill 
through some low, open timber in the 
hope of cutting them off. Coming to 
the edge of a flat, open sheaf, of con- 
siderable extent, interspersed here and 
there with low fir trees offering good 
cover from which to view one’s sur- 
roundings, I peered carefully in the 
direction from which the band had been 
approaching, and was just beginning to 
fear that the game had already gone 
by, or had turned off in another direc- 
tion, when a slight movement off to the 
left caught my eye. 

About a hundred yards off, the land 
dipped slightly into a small meadow and 
the back and upper parts of an elk had 
been visible for a moment and had then 


disappeared behind a rise in the 
ground. Moving quietly forward a 
few yards to another clump of low firs, 
with rifle cocked and ready, the whole 
band came suddenly into view, not more 
than 75 yards beyond. 


HERE were more than I had at first 
seen, but, alas, they seemed to have 
no bull with them. So, selecting a fat 
cow, I brought my sights to bear just 
over her heart; but a movement from 
some bushes just behind her momen- 
tarily arrested my attention, as, with 
nose forward and massive antlers 
sweeping back over his shoulders, a 
splendid bull stepped into the open. 
My heart skipped a beat, so nearly had 
I fired at the cow, but taking a long, 
steadying breath, while shifting my aim 
to the bull, I pressed the trigger. The 
bull went to his knees, but immediately 
got up again, going on several 
paces before a second shot rolled 
him over for good. The rest of 
the band huddled together for a 
moment, then dashed madly into 
the timber and disappeared with- 
out drawing any more fire. 
Here was meat enough and 
probably of the best, as it was 
still too early in the rut for 
the bull’s meat to get strong 
and rank, as it does later on. 
What a magnificent animal he 
looked as he lay there just as 
he’d fallen, at the edge of the 
little meadow, his massive antlers of 
twelve points, dark head and neck, and 
lighter, tawny body contrasting with the 
deep green of moss and fern! 


Him 


F ikst cutting his throat in order 

that he might bleed freely, the head 
was then removed, skinning well back 
on the neck; and the disagreeable oper- 
ation of cleaning completed the hind- 
quarters were taken off separately, and 
with considerable heaving and prying 
were hung pretty well up so as to be 
less likely to be torn or mussed about 
by some old bear looking for a free 
supper. The head I left suspended by 
hooking the horns over a stout bough 
of a low-branching tree; then, taking 
tongue and liver with me, I started 
down hill to the stream, and with my 
knife conspicuously blazed a line of 

(Continued on page 570) 
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All Ready for Camp Perry 


Here Is a Worth While Vacation Suggestion for 


can shooting men to their Mecca 

at Camp Perry, Ohio, has been 
definitely arranged for. The big range 
o:. the shores of Lake Erie will throw 
its targets and housing, its stored-up 
supply of National Match ammunition 
and of National Match rifles and pistols 
open to the citizens of the United States 
oi. August 28th. Open house will be 
maintained continually from that date 
until October 2nd with a program of 
training and competition with smal] 
arms of every description which is the 
broadest that has ever been attempted 
by the N. R. A. and sanctioned by the 
War Department. 

The School of Instruction this year 
will occupy two weeks instead of one. 
Teams made up of selected meni from all 
the R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. Camps 
and all individual shooters who so de- 
sire may report on August 28th. Reg- 
ular organized civilian teams and na- 
tional guard teams will report on Sep- 
tember 6th. These two weeks embrac- 
ing the School of Instruction should be 
highly enjoyable ones, as the weather 
is ideal on the Lake at this season of 
the year and a splendid bathing beach 
in front of the Club House will afford 
ample opportunity for cooling off after 
a day’s work out on the mile-long fir- 
ing line. It has been possible to ob- 
tain the services of additional instruc- 
tors this year, so that civilian riflemen 
whe attend the Camp will suffer under 
no handicap from lack of competent 
teachers. This condition will be par- 
ticularly true during the first week, 
when there will be no one on the range 
except college students and such un- 
attached civilians as may report. 

Contrary to the general impression, 
it is not the expert shot who makes 
up the bulk of the attendance at the 
National Matches. It is the compar- 
atively new man to the game who is 
particularly sought for, particularly 
cultivated, and taken particularly good 
care of. This condition will be more 
than ever true this year under the re- 
vised ruling relative 
to Tyros. In practi- 
cally every match on 
the Camp Perry pro- 
gram, one-third of the 
medals and one-fourth 
of the prize money 
goes to beginners who 
have finished below 
the reeular list of 


Ts annual pilgrimage of Ameri- 
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Small Arms Devotees 


medal and prize money winners. These 
medals and the prize money are in ad- 
dition to the regular medals and prize 
money awarded to those Tyros who 
finish high enough to win the regular 
awards. The net result is that in every 
match about one-half the medals and 
one-third the prize money goes to men 
who come under the official “Tyro” 
classification. In view of this fact, the 
definition as to what constitutes a tyro 
is of the utmost importance. In years 
past, it has been necessary for a man to 
have been a medal winner in certain 
specified events before he lost his Tyro 
status. A great many shooters were 
overseas veterans of several National 
Matches, but never having been medal 
winners, still remained Tyros. It was 
felt that this was obviously unfair to 
the men who were actually novices, so 
that the ruling this year has been 
changed to provide that a Tyro is a man 
who has never fired in any National 
Match or in any of the N. R. A. matches 
conducted in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Matches. In other words, there 
is going to be a good deal of prize money 
and a great many attractive medals 
awarded this year to men who are at- 
tending the Camp for the first time. 


FROM September 15th to 24th the 

N. R. A. competitions will be fired. 
The old familiar events such as the 
Leech, Wimbledon, Presidents, Marine 
Corps Cup, Members Match, etc., are 
all slated to be repeated this year. In 
addition, there will be one or two new 
individual matches, one of which will 
be known as the Chemical Welfare Ser- 
vice Trophy Match, and which will be 
fired under service conditions with the 
gas mask properly adjusted over the 
face of the shooter. A complete set of 
pistol matches providing for every type 
of hand-gun has been programmed, in 
addition to the regular School of In- 
struction for pistol shooters. 

The shotgun clan has been taken care 
of in the usual manner, with a series 
of individual and team matches and a 


special registered tournament. All of 
these things are more or less well-known 
to the sportsmen of the country, but the 
parts of the program that will prove an 
eye-opener to most visitors at the Camp 
is the small bore .22 calibre range. 
The small bore shooting match has been 
a part of the N. R. A. program in con- 
nection with the National Matches since 
1919, but it was not until last year 
that the .22 calibre shooters received 
the encouragement which the impor- 
tance of the .22 as a training weapon 
warrants. 


AST year seven magnificent trophies 

were placed in competition for the 
first time on the small bore range. 
These trophies rival in value, from a 
cash standpoint, the trophies -regularly 
competed for with the biggest guns at 
Perry. Of course they do not have, as 
yet, the halo of tradition surrounding 
them that makes such events as the 
Wimbledon and the Leech sporting clas- 
sics, but they will acquire this in due 
time. 

So keen was the interest in the .22 
calibre game at the matches last year 
that the range facilities which had been 
provided, proved entirely inadequate, 
in spite of the fact that they were half 
again as large as the facilities of the 
preceding year. Before the small bore 
program was completed, it was neces- 
sary to improvise target butts, which 
doubled the capacity of the .22 calibre 
range. This year full provision will be 
made for the small borers, bearing in 
mind the lessons learned in 1923. 


The School of Instruction and the 
Matches are open to any citizen of the 
United States. Shooters or sportsmen 
who want to become shooters may re- 
port at any time during the period of the 
School and Matches and may leave 
whenever they want to. Rifles, ammu- 
nition, and quarters, as well as com- 
petent instructors, are furnished with- 
out cost by the Government. The only 
expense to the competitor is that of 
transportation and the cost of meals in 

the Government op- 
erated cafeteria, 
which will average 
$1.00 to $1.25 per 
day, depending on the 
extent to which the 
shooter’s appetite de- 
velops under the stim- 
ulus of camp life. 

(Continued on p. 558) 





“Beware the oak, it draws the stroke. 
Avoid the ash, it courts the flash. 
Creep under the thorn, ’twill save from 


harm.” 
—Proverb. 


A pine tree killed by lightning 


horizon.. Presently the low rum- 
bling of thunder could be heard. 
The black blanket came on apace. A 
dazzling flash parted the heavens, there 
was the sustained crackling of light- 
ning, then a deafening crash. The 
lightning had struck. Another of 
Nature’s sentinels had been rent apart. 
This time it was an aspen, despite 
local belief of the immunity of the 
aspen from lightning. It might have 
been a beech, or a locust, which in some 
sections of the country are still re- 
garded as peculiarly free from attack 
by lightning. On the other hand, cer- 
tain trees in some sections are regarded 
as outstanding lightning hazards. In 
Boston, for example, the memorial elm 
under which General Washington re- 
ceived his command of the American 
Army and which has been struck sev- 
eral times by lightning is pointed out 
as an example of the susceptibility of 
the elm to lightning. 


ie clouds were gathering on the 


Everywhere throughout the world . 


When Lightning Strikes 


Electrical Storms in Relation to Forestry 


By C. MORAN 


there continues to persist the age-old 
fallacy that certain species of trees 
attract, or are immune from, lightning 
more than others. The elder Pliny said 
that “lightning never strikes the 
laurel.” Wreaths of laurel leaves were 
worn by ancient rulers to protect them 
from the lightning of the gods. Later, 
trees such as the walnut, birch, elder, 
and live-for-ever were planted near 
houses because of the belief in their 
immunity from lightning. These be- 
liefs have given rise to many interest- 
ing theories regarding the relation of 


_ lightning to trees. 


TATISTICS show that, under favor- 

able circumstances, any kind of 
tree may be struck by lightning. Trees 
are the objects most often struck be- 
cause they are the most numerous of 
all objects. Their spreading branches 
in the air and spreading roots in the 
ground present the ideal form for con- 
ducting an electrical discharge to the 
earth. Yet less than 25 per cent. of the 
people killed by lightning are those 
who have sought refuge under trees. 
Certain trees in some sections are not 
struck because the number of that 
species is in the minority. The great- 
est number of trees struck in any local- 
ity are the dominant species. 

An investigation by the United States 
Forest Service shows that lightning is 
second in the list of leading causes of 
forest fires. Although only 2 per cent. 
of the trees struck by lightning on the 
National Forests are ignited, more than 
17 per cent. of the number of fires are 
due to this cause. The survey shows 
that more trees are struck by lightning 
on the Colorado Plateau in the terri- 


tory extending from western New 
Mexico to Southern Utah, crossing the 
Grand Canyon, and including the White 
Mountains, Black Mesa, and San Fran- 
cisco and Sevier Mountains than in any 
other region of the United States, 
Sixty per cent. of the trees struck in 
this region are Western Yellow Pines. 

In some sections of the region, such 
as on the volcanic cinder flats east of 
San Francisco Mountain, fully one- 
half the mature trees have been killed 
or injured by lightning. In one case 
i00 trees in a small area were noted as 
having been struck within a four-year 
period. Twenty trees were struck dur- 
ing one afternoon on a 20-acre plot. 
According to the local Forest Ranger, 
“nearly every tree for iong distances 
along the Guam and Redrock telephone 
lines has been struck, starting where 
the wire is fastened to the trees. The 
lightning jumps the wire and runs 
down the trees.” 

Destruction of trees by lightning is 
naturally more severe in forests on 
mountain slopes and summits that are 
particularly exposed, and which lie in 
so-called “lightning zones.” A _ light- 
ning zone is conceived to be a layer of 
the lower atmosphere—a thundercloud 
stratum—which touches the summits of 
some mountains and the lower slopes 
of others. The altitude of the zone 
varies, as it is subject to modulations 
in the same way as are other atmos- 
pheric strata flowing over or around 
high points. 


[N Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michi- 

gan 70 forest fires a year are caused 
by lightning striking such trees as the 
Norway pine, white pine, and tama- 


Trees destroyed by a lightning fire in Plumas National Forest 
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A blasted pine stub near Raquette Lake, Adirondacks. Note that tree struck was tallest of the group 


rack. Hemlock, spruce, white oak, 
birch, ash, maple, and beech are also 
struck. In Southern States such as 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida 
it is conservatively estimated that 30,- 
000 trees are annually struck by light- 
ning. Longleaf pine is the outstand- 
ing lightning attractor here, but the 
heavy rains which usually accompany 
lightning minimize the fire hazard. 


N Arkansas, Indiana and parts of 
Missouri and Illinois 90 trees have 
been struck in a single year, including 
white oak, black oak, red oak, Spanish 
oak, black walnut and several species of 
hickory. Trees are frequently struck in 


Massachusetts and North Carolina, 
particularly in the Appalachians. In 
this territory Chestnut leads in liabil- 
ity to stroke, followed by several species 
of quercus and pinus, and yellow pop- 
lar. 

The same flash may strike and blast 
a number of trees, and the results may 
be fully as curious and erratic as the 
lightning itself. A tree may be 
scorched, it may be stripped of its 
leaves, it may be cleft longitudinally, 
or, more rarely, severed horizontally. 
Pieces of bark or wood may be torn off 
in strips. One-half of a tree’s crown 
may be withered, the other remaining 
unharmed. Indeed, it has been alleged 
that the big trees of California have 


A 36-inch Douglas fir destroyed by a lightning stroke 


actually been stunted by lightning. Al- 
though giants, the height of these 
trees is much lower than would be ex- 
pected from the taper of their boles. 

Sometimes lightning strips the bark 
from only one side of a tree, occasion- 
ally without a trace of burning; again, 
the tree may be riddled as by worms 
with multitudinous little holes. Light- 
ning furrows may be oblique or spiral, 
the current following the grain of the 
new wood. The dry duff or humus at 
the base of the tree may be ignited by 
the flash. A flash of lightning strik- 
ing upward through the tree from its 
base acts as an explosive. The tree 
may then be torn into small fragments; 
cases have been recorded where these 
appeared like pieces of hemp. The trees 
may be split radially. The tops of 
trees have been torn off while the lower 
parts remained uninjured. On _ the 
other hand, the lower portion of a tree 
has been demolished, while the upper 
part fell to the ground intact. Light- 
ning will strike the same tree not only 
twice, but several times; numerous 
trees have as many as eight lightning 
scars. 


HE effect of lightning on the ground 
is as remarkable as its effect upon 
trees. It may enter the ground with- 
out disturbing it or heating it, or it 
may tear large holes or melt the sur- 
face. Lightning usually strikes the 
ground with a vertical stroke, but it 
(Continued on page 562) 





OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME, (924-25 


[Compiled by Gzorce A. Lawyer, Chief U. 8, Game Warden, and Frank L. Earnsuaw, Assistant, Interstate Commerce in Game, Bureau of Biological Survey] 


ERE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for = fixed period the date terminating the close season is : 
The seasons in certain counties of North Carolina may be had on to the Legislative Reference Librarian, Raleigh, or Secretary, Audubon » Raleigh, N.C. Local exceptions in Idaho 


and Texas will be published in “Game Laws for the Season 1 ce 
PERSONS SHOULD CONSULT FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions. The Federal law prohibits hunting migratory game birds from sunset to half an hour before sun- 
The term “rabbit” includes bare; “eoail,” the bind heown as “partridge” in the South; “grouse” includes Canads sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed grouse (mdwn as “partridge” in the North and “pheasant” 
fn the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, Gud Gage henn; “tnteckeced phoaseat” in seotsioted te tho Ota orid pheasants. 


PERSONS ARE ADVISED to secure from State commissioners the PA ne * a HE re oe minor importance are omitted from this poster. 
MGeme Laws for the Season 1924-25,” and « directory of game protection officials may be had free on application to the Secretary of Washington, D. C. 
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aADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 
ALASKA.—AI! hunting prohibited until July 1, 1926, FLORIDA.—Squirrel, in Escambia County, Oct. 15- 10-Jan. 1, but owner or tenant may shoot squirrels 
on Kruzof and Partofshikof Islands and in drainage Mar. 1; in Holmes and Walton Counties, Oct. 20—- on own land Sept. 1—Jan. 1. Wild turkey, Garrett 
of Taku River east of line from Taku Point to east Mar. 1. English pheasant, in Escambia County, County, Nov. 10—Dec. 24. 
end of face of Taku Glacier. Bull moose, south of no open season. Hunting prohibited on Pine Island. MASSACHUSETTS.—European hare, in Berkshire 
Lat. 62° and west of Long. 146°, Sept. 1—Dee. 31. GEORGIA.—Fox squirrel, unprotected. County, unprotected. Quail, in Dukes, Essex, 
Sheep on Kenai Peninsula east of Long. 150°, 1926. 1DAHO.—Deer, mountain goat, in Adams, Blaine, Hampden, Hampshire, Middlesex, Nantucket, Nor- 


Killing of females and young of mountain sheep Boise, Bonneville, Butte, Clark, Elmore, Gooding, folk, and Worcester Counties, July 1, 1925, Pheasant, 
and deer, and mountain goat kids and caribou Jefferson, Lincoln, Madison, Power, Teton, and Valley Division of Fisheries and Game fixes open season. 
MICHIGAN.—Director of conservation may shorten 


fawns south of Arctic Circle, prohibited. Goat (ex- Counties, Oct. 15—-Nov. 15; deer, in Benewah, \« 
cept_on Kenai Peninsula, east of Long. 150°, and Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, and Shoshone Counties, or close season or otherwise restrict the taking of 
on Baranof and Chichagof Islands, 1926), Aug. Nov. 1—Nov. 30; in Clearwater, Custer, Idaho, any species of game. Snowshoe or jack rabbit, Oct. 
20—Oct. 31. Large brown bear, south Lat. 62°, Latah, Lemhi, Lewis, and Nez Perce Counties, 15—-Feb. 15. Ruffed grouse, Upper Peninsula, Oct. 
Oct. 1—July 1, north, unprotected. Deer on Kruzof Oct. 1—Nov. 15; in Franklin County, Oct. 15—Nov. 15—Nov. 9. 

Island and in southeastern Alaska, west of Long. 1, elk, in Bingham, Bonneville, Clark, Fremont, MINNESOTA.—Ruffed grouse, Oct. 15-Nov. 20; 
141°, 1926. and Teton Counties, Nov. 1- Nov. 30; elk, in Clear- white-breasted or sharp-tniled grouse, Sept. 16, 
ARIZONA.—Bobwhite quail, no open season. Mourn- water and Idaho Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; mountain 1925. Plover, no open season. _ 

ing dove, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; white-wings. July 15- goat, in Custer and Lemhi Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; MISSISSIPPI.—Boards of Supervisors may change 
Dec. 31. deer, elk, mountain goat, no open season, except seasons, but changes relating to migratory birds 
ARKANSAS.——Deer (male), turkey gobbler, bear, in as above. (See ‘‘Game Laws, 1924—25,”’ for local must not be inconsistent with Federal regulations. 
Chicot, Desha, and Phillips Counties (15 days), laws on upland game biris.) For local regulations apply to sheriff or county clerk, 


Nov. 15-19; Dec, 26-30; and Jan. 10-14, inclusive. ILLINOIS.—Rabbit, in scuthern and central zones, at county seat. p 
Deer (male) and turkey gobbler, in Poinsett Nov. 10—Jan. 1; in northern zone, Nov. 10-Jan. 31; MONTANA.—Deer, in Carter, Custer, Dawson, Gar- 
County, Nov. 10—Dec. 1; in Faulkner, Perry, and squirrel, in northern zone, Sept. 1—Dec. 1; in central field, McCone, Phillips, Powder River, Prairie, 
White Counties, no open season. Turkey gobbler, zone, Aug. 1—Dec. 1; in southern zone, July 1 Richland, Roosevelt, Rosebud, Stillwater, Teton, 
additional open season in State, Mar. 1—May 1. Dec. 1. (For counties in each zone, see “‘Game Valley, Yellowstone, and parts of Fergus, Gallatin, 
CALIFORNIA—Deer (male, except spike buck), in Laws, 1924—25.’’) and Lewis and Clark Counties, Oct. 1, 1925. Elk, 
Districts "2, 2%, and 3, Aug. 1—-Sept. 14; in Dis- INDIANA.—Coot, gallinule, Sept. 16-Dec. 20. in Flathead, Glacier, Madison, Pondera, Sweet 
trict 4, Sept. 16—Oct. 15; in Districts 1, 1%, 4%. KANSAS.—Fox squirrel, Sept. 1-Dec. 31; other Grass, Teton, and parts of Gallatin, Missoula, and 
23, 24, 25, and 26, Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Mountain and squirrels, no open season. Powell Counties, Oct. 15—Nov. 15; in part of 
valley quail, in District 1%, Oct. 15-Dec. 15. LOUISIANA.,—Deer, in Beauregard, Allen, Rapides, Lewis and Clarke County, Nov. 5—Nov. 15; in Park 
Bobwhite quail, in State, no open season. Sage La Salle, Winn, Jackson, Lincoln, Union, and in County, Oct. 15—Dec. 20, unless shortened by com- 
hen, in District 4%, no open season. For counties all parishes between these and western boundary mission: in rest of State no open season. Grouse, 
in each game district see ‘‘Game Laws, 1924—25.”’ of State, Oct. 15—Dec. 31; in rest of State, Nov. prairie chicken, sage hen, in Cascade County, no 
CONNECTICUT.—Deer, owner of agricultural lands, 1—Jan. 15. (Deer season fixed by commission.) open season. c 
members of family, or employee, may kill with shot- Turkey gobbler, Nov. 15-Anpr. 1. NEVADA.—Boards of supervisors may designate 15- 
gun on own lands deer destroying fruit trees or MAINE.—Deer, in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Ken- day open season on buck deer between Sept. 15- 
growing crops, but must report killing to com- nebec, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York Nov. 15 instead of Oct. 16-21; may fix open sea- 
missioners within 12 hours. Coot (mud hen, Counties, Nov. 1—Nov. 30; in rest of State, Oct. 16 son on pheasants and valley quail; and may shorten 
gallinule, Oct. 1-Dec, 31. Nov. 80. (See also “Game Laws, 1924—25.’’) open seasons on other game or close season entirely 
DELAWARE.—Dove, Newcastle County, no open MARYLAND.—Deer (male—having an antler of 6 NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Deer, in Coos County, Oct 
season. or more inches in length without points) in 15—Nov. 30; in Carroll County, Nov. 15—Dec. 1); 


ar eree OF GOLUMBIA— Hunting permitted only Alleghany County and within game preserves in- in onan ae ee 1—Dec. 15; in rest of 
on marshes of Eastern Branch, north of Anacostia ‘losed with 7-foot fence in Washington County, State, Dec. 1-Dec. 31. 
: Der ui NEW JERSEY.—Quail, in Bergen, Essex, Haudsov, 


bridge, and on Virginia shore of Potomac, Dee 1-15. Squirrel, Sept. 1-Oct. 15 and Nov. 
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MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS** 
(The seasons bere shown are those when migratory game birds may be hunted without violating either Pederai reguiations or State laws) 


Nov. 1-Jan. 31...) Nov. 1-Jan. 31... 
Sept. 1- 


Seansaneunn 


Sept. 16-Dec. 3i¢| Aug. 16-Nov. 30 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31... ‘Aug. 16-Nov. 30.. 


| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Aug. 16-Nov. 30... 
16-Dee. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 
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Peni (et Oct. 1-Jan. 15¢...| Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 
Rhode Island. -++| Oct. 1-Jan. 15....| Aug. 16-Nov. 30.. 


.| Nov. 1-Jan. 31... 
| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.. 
| Nov. 1-Jan. 31.. 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31¢.. 
Oct. ar Ag 
«-| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.. 
Virginia. ........ Sey te Dec sue 
East. e \e 
Washington{ West) Oct: IaJan- 15... 
West Virginia. ...| Oct. 15-Dec. 31 ¢ | Sept. 
Wisconsin . 





Dec. 20¢. 
Sept. 16-Dec. 16.. 
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t. 15-Dec. 14 .| Sept. 15-Dec. 14. 
bee poy 15-Dec. 30.| Sept. 15-Dec. 30. 


z Ae ener. 30. 
Sept. 1-Dec. 14... 
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.| Sept. 20-Jan. 1¢. 





of lant California } Sept. 1-Feb. 25.| Sept. 1-Feb. 28. 


. District) *¢ 


hen arkathtne te protection 
** Under the for the 
uillemot, , heron, jaeger, loon, murre, petrel, 
fo the U ited States and Canads. > 
Colemble, and frees A 

um! 4 
wasted or destroyed. but may be used fom{ood 


Tlunterdon, Morris, Passaic, Somerset. Sussex, Union, 
and Warren Counties, March 2, 1928. 

NEW YORK.—Commission may shorten open season 
on game (see ‘“‘Game Laws, 1924-25’). Deer 
(male), in Adirondacks, Oct. 15-Nov. 15, except 
in towns of Jackson, Salem, and White Creek, 
Washington County, Nov. 7—Nov. 19; in Columbia, 
Delaware, Orange, Rensselaer, Sullivan and Ulster 
Counties, Nov. 1—Nov. 15; in Greene County, Nov. 1 
Nov. 8; on own land in Dutchess County, Nov. 1 
Nov. 15. Shotgun only may be used in Dutchess and 
Rensselaer Counties. Cottontail rabbit, Oct. 1—Jan. 
31. Quail, in Dutchess, Greene, Orange, Putnam, 
Rensselaer, Sullivan, and Westchester Counties, 
Nov. 15—Nov. 30. Grouse, in Columbia, Delaware, 
Dutchess, Greene, Orange, Putnam. Rensselaer, 
Rockland, Sullivan, Ulster, and Westchester Coun- 
ties, Oct. 15—Nov. 30. 

Long Island—Varying hare, Oct. 15—Mar. 1; 
cottontail rabbit, Nov. !—Dec. 31. 

NORTH CAROLINA.—For local laws, apply to Legis- 
lative Reference Librarian, Raleigh, or Secretary, 
Audubon Society, Raleigh, N. C. Migratory birds, 
county season date centrols when it opens the 
season later or closes it earlier than the Federal 
Regulations. 

NORTH DAKOTA.—White-breasted anc sharp-tailed 
Grouse, Sept. 16—-Oct. 16; ruffed grouse, in Bot- 
tineau, Cavalier, Pambina, and Roulette Counties 
enly, Oct. 7—Oct. 16. Coot, gallinule, Sept. 16— 
Dec. 31. 

OKLAHOMA.—Bear in Blaine, Caddo, Comanche, 
Kiowa, and Major Counties no open season; rest 
of State, unprotected. 

OREGON.—East of Cascades; Quail, in Klamath 
County, Oct. 12-26; in Waseo County, Oct. 12-19; 
in balance of district, no open season. Chinese 
pheasant, in Baker, Grant, Hood River, Malheur, 
Umatilla, Union, Wallowa, and Wasco Counties, 
Oct. 12-Oct. 19. Sage hen, Aug. 1—Aug. 15. 

West of Cascades; Bobwhite quail, Chinese 
Pheasant, in Clatsop, Coos, Curry, Josephine, 
Lincoln, and Tillamook Counties, no open season; 
other quail, in Coos, Curry, Douglas, and Josephine 
Counties, Oct. 12—-Oct. 26, in Jackson County, Oct. 
12-Nov. 9. Blue or sooty grouse, ruffed grouse, in 
Benton, Clackamas, Lane, Linn, Marion, Multno- 
mah, Polk, Washington, and Yamhill Counties, 
ho open season. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Coot, gallinule, Oct. {!—Nov. 36. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. — Between September 1 and 
Thanksgiving Day rabbits may be hunted without 
firearms anJ s‘uirrels without dogs. 
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TENNESSEE.—Quail, in Chester County, Nov. 20- 
Feb. 15; in Fayette and Hardeman Counties, Nov. 
22-Mar. 1; in Madison County, Dec. 1—Feb. 

TEXAS.—Deer, in Bosque County, no open season. 
Turkey gobbler, in Angelina, Cherokee, Dallas, 
Gillespie, Hardin, Jasper, Jefferson, Kendall, Lib- 
erty, Nacogdoches, Newten, Orange, Rockwell, and 
Tyler Counties, Mar. 1—-Apr. 30. Wild turkey, in 
Brooks, Cameron, Hidalgo, Jim Hogg, Kenedy, 
McMullen, Starr, and Willacy Counties, Nov. 1 1926. 
Waterfowl, coot, gallinule, Wilson snipe, Nov. 1 
Jan. 31, and dove, Nov. 1.—Dec. 31, east and south, 
International and Great Northern and Texas and 
Pacific Railroads; west and north, waterfowl, coot, 
gallinule, Wilson snipe, Oct. 1—Jan. 15; dove, Sept. 
1_Dec. 15. (See also ‘“‘Game Laws, 1924—25.”’) 

UTAH.—Waterfow!, coot, gallinules, plovers, yellow- 
legs, Wilson snipe, in Beaver, Emery, Grand, Iron, 
Kane, Millard, San Juan, Uintah, and Washington 
Counties, Oct. 1Jan. 15; duck, in Fish Lake Game 
Preserve, Oct. 1—Nov. 30. Commissioner may fix 
open seasons on quail, grouse, and dove. 

VIRGINIA.—Elk, protected in national forest areas. 

WASHINGTON.—Open seasons on deer, bear, and 
upland game birds fixed by county game com- 
missions. Duck, goose, brant, coot, Wilson snipe, 
black-bellied and golden plovers, and yellow- 
legs, Oct. 1—Dec. 31, and rajl, Oct. 1—Nov. 30, in 
Asotin, Benton, Chelan, Columbia, Garfield, Kittitas, 
Walla Walla, and Yakima Counties. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—Coot, gallinule, Sept. 16—Dec. 31. 

WISCONSIN.—Deer (male), in Pierce, Barron, Eau 
Claire, Clark, Wood, Lincoln, Langlade, Oconto 
(north of Township 30), and all counties north 
thereof (except Marathon), Nov. 13—-Nov. 22; in 
Marathon and rest of State, no open_ season. 
Squirrel, in Dodge, Fond du_ Lac, Jefferson, 
Kenosha, Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine, Walworth, 
Washington, Waukesha, and Waushara, no open 
season. Grouse, in Calumet, Manitowoc, and 
Winnebago Counties, no open season. Prairie 
chicken (pinnated or sharp-tailed grouse), in Barron, 
Calumet, Crawford, Dane, Dunn, Fond du_ Lac, 
Grant, Green, Iowa, Jefferson, Kenosha, LaCrosse, 
Lafayette, Lincoln, Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Monroe, 
Oneida, Ozaukee, Polk, Portage, Racine, Richland, 
Rock, Sauk, Vernon, Walworth, Washington, Wau- 
kesha, Waupaca, and Winnebago Counties, no open 
season. Duek, coot, gailinule, Sept. 16-Dec. 20; 
@oose and brant, Sept. 16—Dec. 31. 

WYOMING.—Eik, in Lincoln, Teton, Sublette, Park, 
and Fremont (except between Roaring Fork Creek 
and Big Sandy River on west slope of Wind River 
Mountains in Bridger National Forest, and north 
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OTHER GAME 
(Season closed in States and Provinces not meationed) 


Aug. 1-Mar. 1.¢° 
e Oct. 21-Jan. 31.6 


Eur 





Tuesdays.—For waterfowl on the 
(2) Susquehanna Flats and certain 
‘Ter...| Sept. 1-Apr. 1. rivers in Maryland. 


ukon .........; Aug. 1-Mar. Lg 
Other days.—For waterfowl locally 
in Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. 


Br. Columbia*... () 
ey Ter... mek | Days when snow is on the 
IF 2.0 ground.—In oa Jersey, Dela- 


of Big Wind River and south of Sweetwater River, 
no open season), Sept. 15—-Nov. 15; in rest of State, 
no open season. Sheep (mature male with horns not 
less than one-half curl), in Lincoln, Park, and 
Fremont Counties only, Sept. 15—Nov. 15. 

ALBERTA.—All big game must have horns at least 
4 inches long. Deer, moose and caribou, in Forest 
Reserves of Rocky Mountains, under special license, 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA.—Open seasons on big game 
and upland game fixed annually by Order-in- 
Council, which may be obtained from Secretary, 
Game Conservation Board, Vancouver, B. C. 
Waterfowl, rail, Wilson snipe, biack-bellied and 
golden plovers, yellowlegs, in Northern and Eastern 
Districts, Sept. 15—Dec. 30, and in Western District, 
north of 53d parallel, Sept. 13—Dec. 28. Goose, 
brant, Western District, south of 53d _ parallel, 
Nov. 8-Feb. 23; other migratory game birds, south 
of 53d parallel, Oct. 15-Jan. 29. Northern Dis- 
trict includes Atlin Electoral District, and north 
ot main line of Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and 
east summit Cascades. Eastern District, east 
summit Cascades and south Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway. Western District, west summit Cascades 
and south Atlin Electoral District. 

NEW BRUNSWICK.—Deer, on Grand Manan, Cam- 
pebello, and Deer Islands, no open season, but a 
resident of Grand Manan or Campobello Istand, 
under $1 license from Minister, may taken one deer, 
Dec. 1-Dec. 10. Partridge, season may be opened 
by Order in Council. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES.—Additional season on 
caribou and sheep, Aug. 1-Oct. 1. Female caribou, 
mountain sheep, or mountain goat with young at 
foot, and their young, no open season. Governor 
General in Council may, by regulation, alter seasons. 

NOVA SCOTIA.—Big game, on Cape Breton Island, 
no open season. uffed grouse, Oct. 15—Oct. 31; 
other grouse, no open season. Goose, brant, in 
Shelburne and Queens Counties, Oct. 15—Jan. 31. 

ONTARIO.—Deer, bull moose, caribou, north of 
Canadian Government Railway, Sept. 15—Nov. 15; 
south Canadian Government Railway to French and 
Mattawa Rivers, Uct. 25—-Nov. 30; south French 
and Mattawa Rivers, Nov. 5.—Nev. 20. 

QUEBEC.—Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 
20—Dec. 31. 

SASKATCHEWAN.— Deer, moose (males only), 
caribou, north of Township 34, Nov. 15—Dec. 14; 
south of Township 35, no open season. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.—Caribou, also Aug. 1-Sept. 30. 
Goose, unprotected. 

LOWER CALIFORNIA.—(Northern District:) Seasons 
subject to modification by Governor. 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


BOs Al TNE 
WILLIAM KEENER 


UR readers will be grieved to learn of the 
sudden death of Mr. William Keener, which 
occurred on July 20, 1924, at the age of 72. 

Mr. Keener was proprietor of the Roscoe House, 
at Roscoe, N. Y., in the center of the Catskill trout 
region. What is more interesting, he was an all- 
round keen sportsman of the finest type. He was 
known far and wide as the best trout and bass 
fisherman of that locality. His wide experience 
in hunting the fox, grouse and white hare, his 
thorough knowledge of training a hunting dog, 
were of excellent service to his many guests. In 
the last few years Mr. Keener did not indulge much 
in his favorite pursuit of fishing and hunting, yet, 
till the last, he evinced a kindly interest in the suc- 
cess of his guests. When he did fish, his basket 
was invariably filled, either with trout or bass, of 
good size. 

Like most country anglers he fished as a tiny 
boy and by continued study of the stream he learned 
thoroughly the habits of game-fish and their food. 
No one understood better how to fish, what to use 
and when to fish. In fact, he was a perfect en- 
cyclopedia in all things pertaining to the twin 
sports of hunting and fishing. 

Born in Roscoe, within sight of the famous river 
Beaverkill, he came of good old Milesian stock. He 
was naturally an ardent supporter of Ireland’s 
freedom, though neither he, nor his father, ever 
set eyes on the Emerald Isle. By nature he was un- 
usually mild and gentle-hearted with a fund of 
native Irish wit and humor well known to that race. 
It was as good as a play to hear his quips and sallies 
on those boasters and braggards one so often meets 
out fishing. His own nature was the very opposite, 
modest in the extreme, generous, charitable, and 
possessed of a very winning manner to his intimate 
friends of whom he had many. The thousands of 
anglers who now enjoy the fine fishing of the Bea- 
verkill and Willowemoc are muchindebted to Mr. 
Keener, who has for many years upheld the best 
traditions of the craft and used uncommon sense in 
properly stocking the streams, by placing the young 
fish in situations where they had ample food and 
quick growth. No angler in the entire state of 
New York was better known and none was more 
esteemed. 





EXTINCTION 


N 1912 only 32,000 Seals remained in Alaska, 


due to illegal poaching and indiscriminate kill- 
ing of these valuable animals. Today the Seal 
herd numbers 600,000, the result of careful conser- 
vation methods of the United States Government. 

In 1912 President Roosevelt made the first step 
toward the preservation of this valuable herd of 
animals negotiating a treaty with England, Russia 
and Japan, whereby only a certain proportion of 
the Seals are killed each year under direct super- 
vision of the United States Government. These 
skins are taken to St. Louis, dressed and dyed there 
by the Government agents, and then sold at auc- 
tion to the fur trade each Spring and Fall. 

The value of the Seals lies entirely in their fur. 
For generations, Sealskin has been prized very 
highly when made into garments, and when the 
herd was so very small, the skins brought very 
high prices. At the last sale, however, the Govern- 
ment realized very low prices on the skins—the 
lowest in many, many years. 

It is firmly believed, however, that the new low 
prices will so stimulate the demand for Sealskin 
that the Government, in the long run, will profit 
greatly by the increase in the size of the herd. 
Formerly, only the very wealthy could afford Seal- 
skin garments, while now the price is within reach 
of almost everyone. 

The American way of dressing the Sealskin is 
a great improvement on the old English way. The 
skins are much more pliable and softer than before, 
anc consequently the garments made from them 
hang more gracefully. 

While the government did not realize the former 
high prices out of the last sale held in March, the 
greatly increased demand for Sealskins, due to the 
extraordinary low prices, is bound to mean that 
higher prices will prevail at the next sale, in 
October. 


ALASKA GAME LAW NOW UNDER 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has signed and made 
effective a Senate Joint Resolution transfer- 
ring the administration of the Alaska game 

law from the Governor of the Territory to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, thereby 
enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to unite the 
administration of the Alaska game law with the 
one covering the land fur-bearing animals of the 
Territory. 


For years the administration of the game law 
has been under the Secretary of the Interior who, 
through the Governor of the Territory, has ap- 
pointed the wardens and attended to other details 
of the field administration, while the Secretary of 
Agriculture has been vested with authority in the 
matter of restrictions over the killing and the tak- 
ing and exportation of specimens either alive or 
dead of birds and animals for scientific or educa- 
tional purposes. On the other hand, for years the 
administration of the laws protecting land fur- 
bearing animals in the Territory has been first 
under the Bureau of Fisheries, in the Departzpent 
of Commerce, and later under the Biological Sur- 
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vey, in the Department of Agriculture. Each ad- 
ministration has been maintaining its own warden 
service, which has frequently resulted in duplica- 
tion of wardens in the same district, while the very 
limited appropriations for the purpose left great 

-areas of the Territory without any enforcement of 
either game or fur laws. 

The present laws have become obsolete and a new 
Alaska game law passed the Senate at the last ses- 
sion of Congress and has been favorably reported 
by the House Committee on Agriculture. When 
this becomes a law it will render it much easier 
to build up the game and fur resources of the Ter- 
ritory, which will mean so much to its future. For- 
tunately, within the last few years the people of 
the Territory have been gradually awakening to 
their real value and the need of conserving the 
game and fur resources, 


NEW WILD LIFE REFUGE TO BE 
ESTABLISHED 


HE Upper Mississippi River Wild Life and 
Fish Refuge bill was passed by Congress and 
became a law on June 7 on approval by the 

President.. This act authorizes the acquisition and 
setting aside as a wild life refuge of about 300,000 
acres of swamp and low lands along the Mississippi 
River between Rock Island, IIl., and Wabasha, 
Minn. The act carries no appropriation, however, 
for the acquisition of these lands, merely authoriz- 
ing funds to be appropriated for the purpose. The 
limit of the appropriation authorized is $1,500,000 
for the acquisition of areas and $50,000 for ad- 
ministrative purposes, $25,000 of the latter sum to 


be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture and 


$25,000 by the Secretary of Commerce. The Gov- 
ernment, therefore, has no funds at present to pro- 
ceed in the purchase of land or in the establishment 
of an administrative force. When the necessary 
appropriations are made by Congress and the areas 
have been acquired, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
to have jurisdiction with respect to wild birds, 
game animals, fur-bearing animals, trees, wild 
flowers, and plants, and the Secretary of Commerce 
jurisdiction over the fish and other aquatic animal 
life. These officials are authorized to make suitable 
regulations governing hunting and fishing on the 
areas acquired. 


LOWLY CARP MADE EATABLE 


IETING—the cause of worry to many a wo- 
man—changes the lowly carp to a fine-fleshed 
table delicacy. 

From Lansing, Iowa, and Genoa, Wis., come the 
reports of carp farming as extensive as cattle 
ranches. Commercial fishermen are engaged in the 
newest enterprise in the age-old endeavor to make 
the “leatherback” a fish comparable to bass, trout, 
salmon and others well known. 

At Lansing a firm of fish dealers manages an 
extensive carp “farm.” In a baylike inlet of the 
Mississippi River they have formed a deep pool 
fed constantly by ice-cold artesian wells. Carp 
are seined from their mud wallows in the Missis- 
sippi and placed in the ice baths of the farm. 

In the cold waters they begin to live anew. 
Their food consists of corn and barley—for this 
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-gulping, they did not turn away from it. 


strictly cereal diet holds them at their weight and 
combines with the cold waters in making the flesh 
firm and tender, at the same time giving it a new 
flavor. 

Three or four months after they make their in- 
itial plunge into the ice water, men with huge nets 
dip them out and place them aboard specially con- 
structed tank cars, to keep them alive while they 
are shipped to eastern markets. 

Extremely large carp are not taken, the general 
average being three or four pounds. Some extra 
large ones weigh ten pounds. 

Eating a “dieted carp” or “corn-fed carp” is 
easy, for they have only a few large bones. In the 
East demand for the slick, clean “corn-feds” is 
great, fishermen report. 


DRUGS AFFECT FISH 


N the “Journal of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association,” some interesting experiments 
with fish are related. “Mr. Shelford provided a 

shallow tank for them into which water flowed at 
one end with a drug in solution and at the other 


-end without the drug. The outlet was in the 


middle, so that the fish had complete freedom to 
swim away from the drug or into it and to select 
any concentration. His first experiment was with 
Carbon dioxide, giving the fish a kind of attenuated 
plain soda-water. They swam into it and backed 
away again with protruded lower lip and lifted 
gills, but, despite what seemed like coughing and 
Per- 
haps they were practicing up against a sporting 
life to come. With morphine there was no appar- 
ent rejection even at first. They soon become suf- 
ficiently addicted to it to swim over to the inlet 
of the morphine solution and stay there. Some 
kept away from the greatest concentration, while 
others became regular dope fiends. With cocaine, 
after a short exposure they refused to leave the 
solution inlet and remained close to it until they 
died from its effects. With ethyl or grain alcohol 
they soon learned where a solution of about 10 per 
cent was to be found and stayed there as long as 
possible. They are reported to have become ‘semi- 
intoxicated,’ but just how drunk a semi-intoxi- 
cated fish is would be difficult to say. 


LATEST GAME LAW AMENDMENT 


The open season for hunting wild ducks (except 
wood ducks, for which a continuous close season 
is provided), wild geese and brant in that portion 
of the State of New York outside of Long Island, 
now is from September 24 to January 7, inclusive. 
The Secretary of Agriculture recently adopted and 
the President approved an amendment to the Fed- 
eral migratory-bird treaty-act regulations prescrib- 
ing the above period as the open season, which con- 
forms with the season fixed by an act passed at the 
last session of the State legislature. 

In this open season the Federal regulations also 
include coot, gallinules, and Wilson snipe or jack- 
snipe, but as the State season provided on these 
birds is September 16 to December 31, a conflict 
is created, as a result of which these last-mentioned 
birds can be killed only from September 24 to De- 
a 31 without violating either Federal or State 
aws. 





A Spring-Bed 


ONE of the first things you think 
of when preparing for a camping 
trip is the bed. One of pine-boughs 
satisfies the conditions of a spring bed 
for a few nights, but “it has its day.” 
How about a real spring bed? With- 
out much cost and labor one can easily 
be made for the inside of an auto. 
This spring bed is made by using the 
two auto seats as a box mattress sup- 
ported on an iron frame. This frame 


windshield frame 
with straps. 


is made of half-inch water pipe and 
fittings. It is constructed as follows: 
The frame is made of four pieces of 
pipe, two nipples, two unions and four 
three-way elbows with four uprights 
for legs. 

The two front legs rest on the floor 
of the tonneau directly behind the front 
seat, and the two back legs rest on the 
foundations of the rear seat. Light 
slats are placed on this iron frame, and 
on these slats rest the two auto cush- 
ions whose level reaches about one inch 
above the back of the front seat. 
Above this is stretched a canvas three 
feet six inches wide, and six feet three 
inches long, strapped to the windshield 
frame in the front, and to the top of 
the back of the rear seat. This canvas 
is for the purpose of supporting the 
weight of the legs and feet, while the 
iron frame holds the heavy part of the 
body. 

This bed is practical as well as com- 
fortable. It takes up little room when 
packed. It is easy to put together and 
take apart; and it assures one of an 


easy smooth night at the end of a 
bumpy, jarring day. 
GERTRUDE I. SUTTON, 
Boston, Mass. 


Outdoor Pudding 


OME day when you are off on a hike, 

a fishing trip or a camping trip 
and want to give the others a real 
treat, go prepared to cook a pudding 
in the outdoors. 


L Canvas 


Gushions 


~ Legs of frame 


It merely takes a little time, needs 
a little ingenuity and costs less than 
you would think. 


A tricky little fire may be built that 
will stamp you as a woodsman. Of 
course, the usual cooking fire is per- 
fectly all right, but an air of mystery, 
may be given your famous dessert, by 
building a baby trench fire and doing 
your cooking on that. 


Dig a trench about six or eight inches 
wide, fourteen inches deep, and four 
feet long. Have one end pointing to 
the direction from which the wind is 
coming and taper both ends to give a 
draft. 

Line the bottom and the sides of the 
center two feet of trench where your 
fire will be built, with thin flat stones, 
making them level with the top so that 
you can place a double boiler on them 
a little later. 

Then build your fire in the center, 
on the stones, first with tinder of some 
kind, then with small dry chips or 
sticks, and last with heavier. wood. Get 


a good bed of coals and you are ready 
for your pudding. 

If you are on a hike where meals 
are to be prepared, all you need to 
bring along personally for the pudding 
is a fresh pineapple (or a can of pine- 
apple) and a package of tapioca—the 
quick-cooking kind. 

Bring a quart of hot water to the 
boiling point in the double boiler, then 
add half a cup of tapioca, a quarter 
cup of sugar and a pinch of salt. Boil 
for fifteen minutes and stir frequently. 
Remove from the fire and stir in your 
pineapple which you have grated or 
chopped and sweetened to suit your 
taste. 

Now hunt a cool spring, or better, 
the little stream below the spring. Sink 
the part of the double boiler contain- 
ing the pudding about half way in the 
shallow water or wet earth, cover 
tightly and place a stone on top to keep 
the dish down and the squirrels out. 

When evening mess call sounds you 
will have a dish fit for a king when 
served with milk and sugar which will 
of course be obtainable. 

When eggs and cream and many of 
the other things usually associated 
with puddings are not obtainable, try 
this as a surprise at home some day. 
The stores may be closed for a half 
holiday and the egg jar empty, but this 
outdoor pudding may be made indoors 
equally well. 

RICHARD BOND, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chimney for Fireplace 


E, “Jimmie,” my wife and partner, 
and I put up a log cabin or camp 
at Crooked Lake, Rensselaer Co., N. Y., 
a few years ago, and the man who did 
the work for us had put one up for 
himself before and had experience so 
that we got at once just what was 
right in chimney and fire place; a chim- 
ney with a throat and smoke chamber 
so we had no chimney troubles. 
All this may seem aside from the 
main question of a good fire place and 
chimney, but ’tis not, as a number of 
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visitors at our camp wanted to know 
if our chimney smoked. They com- 
plained that theirs did and we explained 
the construction of ours and all said 
theirs was built with the flue straight 
up from the fire place and smoked. 

The back of the fire place is curved 
from the hearth up to the throat as 
shown in this sectional view: 


I hope this may be of service to some 
who may be putting up a camp. Now 
a word or two about the cheer to be 
had. By all means, if you are putting 
up a camp, Summer home or even a 
home for all year round, have a fire 
place. You will find it in the camp or 
Summer home a very pleasant place to 
gather on cool evenings and ainy days, 
and after one cool evening around a 
cheerful log fire dreaming as you view 
the changing colors and shapes in the 
flames or exchanging reminiscences 
with some dear companions you will 
say with us and friends we have enter- 
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tained there: “The fire place is the 
best part of the camp.” 
Davin B. CLARK, 
Pine Knoll, 
N...¥. 


Tomato Can Pipe-Elbow 


ALWAYS enjoy “Nessmuks Camp 

Fire in Forest & STREAM. Here is 
a kink which we used on a recent trip 
and which I will tell about as it might 
come in handy to others. 

On our last hunt we took a small 
sheet-iron camp stove (only cost $2), 
to make biscuit in. We also took along 
3 lengths of pipe so the stove would 
draw better. It is best to have each 
length a little smaller than the other 
so they will all telescope together, each 
going inside the other, and only mak- 
ing one length to carry in the auto. 
The third day in camp it looked like 
rain and in a short time was coming 
down hard. We slept in our auto beds, 
but we had to figure some place to cook 
and stay in the dry. We took a large 
tarp (piece of heavy canvas) and put it 
up on a pole like a tent. 

We then tied each corner and the 
middle to stakes. We wanted to move 
the stove in, in fact it was a case of 
have to on account of the steady down- 
pour which lasted nearly two days. We 
needed an’ elbow to run the pipe out- 
doors, but at first could figure no way 
to work it. Finally my partner took a 
large empty tomato can and put the 
pipe on the sidé of the can and marked 
the correct size with a lead pencil. 
Then he took a can opener and cut it 
out. Then he took the next length of 
pipe and marked around it on one end 
of the can. He also cut this out. The 
bottom of the can was left in. This 
made us a first-class elbow. We moved 
the stove under the tarp, got in a big 
supply of dry wood and enjoyed life. 
Everything was in the dry shelter, and 
we were cozy. 

A CAMPER, 
Fort Steilacom, Wash. 


Those who know the miseries of try- 
ing to cook in a wet forest will, I think, 
agree that the above is a practical kink. 
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Frying-Pan Device 
HERE is the way I once rigged my 
frying-pan when camping on land 
where it was not permissible to cut 
green wood. This, of course, put the 


Nessmuk log range out of the ques- 
tion, but the substitute worked very 
well. The rock must be quite flat on 
top to prevent the pan’s slipping. 
F. C. LAWRENCE, 
Pennsylvania. 


Some Camp Hints 


To open tin cans, cut a cross in the 
center of one end with a camp axe, then 
open cuts, being careful to avoid cutting 
the fingers. 

A good way to tell whether meat is 
fresh or stale is to insert your knife 
in it and then put the knife to your 
nose. It will tell the truth. 

If you are very thirsty and cannot get 
water, put a small pebble in your 
mouth and keep it there awhile. By 
causing the salivary glands to become 
active, it will relieve the dryness. 

Fish oil and beaver castor mixed 
make a good mink scent. 

Tie a small mirror on the pan of a 
No. 2 trap and cover the latter en- 
tirely, leaving the mirror show. This 
often attracts a ’coon’s curiosity and 
he gets caught. 

Always stake traps out in deep water 
when trapping muskrats. 

Take a copy of the game laws with 
you when you go on a fishing, hunting 
or trapping trip. 

Heat oats and pour them in your 
boots after use. This absorbs moisture 
and preserves the rubber. 

“JACK, A HUNTING CRANK,” 
Iowa. 
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The Three Pairs 
DEAR FOREST & STREAM: 


NEVER was a good judge of dogs, 

that is whether they could hunt or 
not. My old friend “Chuck” Conner 
sent to Kingstown, Ky., for a couple of 
dogs his Uncle had raised and they 
came early in the Fall before the sea- 
son opened. 

“Chuck” picked one and I took what 
was left. From a guess my dog was 
mixed with a Fox Hound and an Eng- 





lish Setter or some other bird dog. Any- 
way my dog would run anything from 
a crow’s shadow flying close to the 
ground to my Father’s sheep in the 


pasture. “Chuck” made a wonderful 
pick. He had a real “coon hound” 
white and brown in color. This all hap- 
pened on December 2nd, 1923. 

When I was through with my work, 
which was feeding cattle, I cut through 
the corn field to take a look at some 
traps that I had set along .a little 
stream and then around by the way 
where “Chuck” was shucking corn in 
the next field. He was on his last load 
for the day. 

I helped him out to the end of the 
field when he made the remark, “Lets 
ty our dogs out tonight.” It was about 
3.30 and the sun had just gone behind 
a bank of clouds. I could hardly wait 
until 7.30. 

I left “Chuck” to scoop his load of 
corn off and went home to supper. 
Seven-thirty soon came and I put the 





Forest and Stream Letters 


collar on my dog and went over to 
my friend’s house, half a mile down the 
road. 

We lit our pipes and started down 
the lane towards the thick timber. 
Leaving the road we turned the dogs 
loose and slowed down our _ pace. 
“Chuck’s” old dog looked at us for a 
minute and then trotted off. It wasn’t 
long before we heard a big double- 
mouthed yelp. We sat down on a log 
and waited and listened; soon we could 
hear him not far off taking short quick 
steps in the dry leaves. Then all of 
a sudden there came a roar of yelps and 
we started for the racket. I was the 
first on the scene, as “Chuck” had on 
hip boots for wading the creek and he 
couldn’t make much time. 

The dog was biting and clawing at 
an old knot hole in a log. By this time 
“Chuck” came blundering up. I said, 
“If there is a coon in that hole he surely 
is a small one.” The hole was about 
the size of an ink bottle. “Chuck” got 
a stick and stuck it in the hole and 
the old log being pretty well decayed, 
broke open. 

The dog gave a big leap and grabbed 
something long and black. It squealed 
like a rat. It wasn’t long until the 
squeal died out and the dog put it down 
and ran over to a small hickory sapling 
and began to smell and sniff up the tree. 
When he got up as far as his neck could 
reach, he put his front feet up and 
gave a little whine. 

“Chuck” took his flashlight out and 
started from the bottom up. About 
half-ways up in a fork set a couple of 
bright eyes. I went over and shook 
the tree, then the dog made another 
scramble and the thing squealed as be- 
fore. “Chuck” went over and picked 
the other one up and said, “A fine pair 
of dark brown minks.” 

Well, by this time the fog had come 
down and it was starting to rain a little. 
I could hear my dog over the hill run- 
ning rabbits apparently by the dozen. 

“Chuck” and I went over and put a 
stop to that, by clicking a snap in his 
collar ring and leading him. By this 
time the dog was gone again. We went 
down the creek bank and followed him 
down to where the bluffs on each side 








got so steep we couldn’t follow it any 
more and sat down on a log and lis- 
tened. All we could hear was an old 
cow bawling for her calf and it came 
echoing down the hollow. 

We sat there talking about our minks 
when away back in the direction from 
where we had come we heard a dog. It 
was so faint we could hardly make out 
whether it was our dog or not. My 
dog stuck up his ears and went out to 
the end of the chain and sat down. 
“Chuck” said, “I’ll bet that is the old 
dog.” We got up and started in that 
direction at a fast pace and my dog 
was dragging me along like he knew 
all about it. 

We came to a clearing and listened 
again. Sure enough the old dog was 
barking and jumping up an old oak tree 
which stood at the far end of the tim- 
ber next to a field of shock corn with a 
fence nailed to the tree separating the 
timber from the field. 

We stood there for a minute and 
“Chuck” said, “I’ll climb up and see 
what it is.” He took off his boots and 
by standing on top of the fence he could 
reach the lowest limb. He went up and 
pretty soon he said, “Here he is in a 
hole.” By that time I had both dogs 
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Savage Model 99 lever-ac- 
: tion— made in following cali 

= bers: .22 hi-power; .250-3000; 
nitions .30-30; .303; and .300. Also 










ne oa = or made in special carbine style 
ae , in .30-30 and .303 calibers. 


Savage Model 20 bolt- 
action made in .250 and .300 
calibers, 
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when you need them most 


One tense moment as you catch without denting the points, for 
sight of your game — each cartridge is supported at the 

Then up with your Savage— 4ase—recoil can’t damage them. 
holds steady as a rock against your There is a Savage team, rifle 
shoulder—points in the twinkling and cartridge, for every kind of 
of an eye. American game. No matter what 

Bang goes your first shot—then Style of rifle you like, or what cali- 


if you need them, five more shots ber you need, somewhere in the 
less than three seconds apart. Savage line you will find what you 


For the swift powerful Savage 7° looking for. 
lever is ready to pump up car- Ask your dealer to show you the 


tridge after cartridge from the Savage or write us for a complete 













magazine with never a jam. illustrated booklet. 
And in that rotary magazine you SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
can pack your soft-nose bullets Dept. 26, Utica, N. Ye 





SAVAGE-STEVENS 


The Savage Sporter — Bolt action repeating 
rifle, round blued barrel, genuine American wai- 
nut stock, varnish finish, pistol grip, intérchange- 
able magazine. Ideal for all kinds of small and 
medium game. 

Model 23 A_ .22 cal. $19.50 
Model 23B .25-20cal. 23.50 
Model 23C .32-20cal. 23.50 
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MARBLES 


Outing Equipment 
on . f For absolute 
«A 3 dependence in 

any emergency 

you can rely 

upon anything 

bearing the 

name Marble’s. 

It’s a safe guide 

when selecting 

Axes, Knives, Gun 

Sights and Cleaning 
Implements, etc. 


Safety Pocket Axe 
Indispensable toevery out- 
door man. Small enough 
to carry in pocket or 
belt, yet large enough 
tofellatree. Tool steel 
blade, carefully tem- 
pered and sharpened; 
drop-forged metal han- 
dle, hard rubber side 
plates. Nickel-plated 
guard is spring-hinged 
and lead-lined. No. 2, 
11-in. handle, 234 x 4- 
in blade, $3.25. No. 3, 
11-in handle, 214x4% 
in. blade, $3.50. 


Marble’s Ideal Knife 
Forged razor steel, hand 
tempered and tested. « 
Blade is adapted to 
sticking and skinning. 
Oval ground at back of 
point for chopping bones, 
etc. Keen, heavy and beautifully 
made. No. 41, leather handle, 
* No. 42, staghorn handle. 


5-in. blade, with sheath, 

6-in. blade, with sheath, - 
7-in. blade, with sheath, 3.25 
8-in. blade, with sheath, 3.50 


Waterproof Matchbox 


Don't take a chance on carrying wet 
matches. The waterproof matchbox 
keeps matches perfectly dry under 
all conditions—even under water. 
Opened and closed in- 

siantly in the dark. 

Heavily nickeled,seam- 

less-drawn brass, di- 

ameter about % inch 

inside: 60 cents. 


Handy 


Compass 

You can’t afford to take a trip with- 
out a Marble’s Compass. Waterproof 
screw case. Absolutely accurate. Can’t 
demagnetize, Safety Coat Compass, fast- 
ens to coat or belt, stationary dial, $1.50: 
revolving dial, $1.75. Pocket Compass,sta- 
tionary dial, $1.25; revolving dial, $1.50. 

If you can't get Marble’s Outing 

Equipment from your dealer's, 

we will fill your order direct. 


Send for 1924 Catalog 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
562 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
681 
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ready. “Chuck” took his knife and cut 
out a stick to twist in his fur. Then 
“Chuck” said. “Here he comes.” I 
could hear him coming down through 
the old dried leaves on the oak tree— 
then a big thud. 

I turned the dog loose. He stood a 
second and then a big leap with his 
head down rolled the coon over and 
caught him in the breast. All I could 
hear was a few growls and a few bones 
cracking and the coon was kicking his 
last. ; 

As luck would have it “Chuck” looked 
in the hole and there was another, so 
he said, “Here comes the other one.” 
I tied “Chucks” dog to the fence to 
try out mine. 

Down came the other one, but the fall 
stunned him a little so I put my foot 
on him; by that time “Chuck” came 
scrambling down and the coon had 
pretty well come to. 

“Chuck” loosened the other dog in 
case my dog wouldn’t fight. I took my 
foot off the coon and the noise started. 
The coon got the dog by the ear and 
he started running until he found out 
what was up and then the fight was 
on. Sometimes the coon was on top 
and sometimes the dog. So we helped 
the dog out by a little rap on Mr. Coon’s 
head with a stick. “That is a nice pair 
of coons,” said “Chuck.” Now we will 
go home and on the way we will go 
by our traps, for it was an early hour 
in the morning. 


The first few traps were empty, but 
the next two had a pair of black and 
white animals with an awful odor, 
which was a nice pair of skunks. 


JOHN C. MAYREIS, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


A Pet Crow 


DEAR Forest & STREAM: 


LATELY I made the acquaintance of 

a crow that was taken from his nest 
in the vicinity of Guelph, Ontario, in 
1900, and as this was the year of the 
Boer War, he was named “Bobs” after 
the late Field Marshal. Some years 
ago Bobs came West with the family, 
who settled on a poultry and fruit farm 
near this vity, Victoria, B. C. 

Bobs appears to be much attached 
to his special mistress, Miss Terrell, 
whom he calls “Mamma” and_-she after 
17 years of close companionship with 
him, thinks there is no bird like Bobs. 
He calls Mr. Terrell “Pa.” He also 
says “Hello” and barks like a dog. He 
is at large most of the time, and flies 
long distances from his home but never 
mingles with his kind. He recognizes 
his mistress or her father a long way 
from home and flies to meet them, 
shrieking their names. He accom- 
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panies them on their walks, at which 
times he also walks. He has to be con- 
fined sometimes on account of his mis- 
chievous habits. If he sees anyone 
planting or sowing, as soon as the coast 
is clear he renders their labors futile. 
He is a good guardian of the orchard 
as he sits on a point of vantage, and 
if any marauding is attempted he 
sounds his alarm note. He has been in 
Miss Terrell’s care for 17 years and 
looks very vigorous and fit. 


J. H. McILBEE, 
Victoria, B. C. 


'Mascalonge in Tennessee River 


DEAR ForEsT & STREAM: 


T present I am engaged in a little 
engineering work—the tedium of 
which at times is lightened by an oc- 
casional week-end trout fishing trip. 
There seem to be plenty of same both 
in the Nantahalas and the Cullasaja. 
For ‘your information, though you 
are already very probably aware of the 
fact: There are “Musky” here in the 
Little Tennessee River, ’bout the only 
place in the South I’ve ever heard of 
them. Am generally accredited as be- 
ing fairly truthful—“even for a fish- 
erman” or better still an angler (?)— 
’n I saw this one just after it was 
caught, measured twenty-nine inches 
which isn’t so bad. They use live bait 
as there seems to be little success with 

the artificial. 

A. L. Logs, 


Franklin, North Carolina. 
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Ole Evinrude’s oo ait ca 
e con- 3HP M FASE The Elto “starts with a 


3 mis- touch.” t get int 
nyone LIGHT TWIN boat cides cetuan oe ao 


pingon the self-starter of your 


qenst auto. No other Motor starts 
futile. so easily, because no other has 
chard Atwater-Kent Uni-Sparker 
fl Ignition and Columbia Hot-Shot 

, and Waterproof Batteries. No hard, 
dh stubborn starting. Nocranking. No 
e spinning. No awkward rope pulling. 


en in : 
You drive from any part of the boat. You have 


both hands free to cast or troll. You have no fear ofa 
sudden reversal of the Motor, endangering the boat 
ssengers. Women and children are always safe with 
Jto. You never lose control of the boat, evenin rough 
seas. The broad fin-shape rudder turns boat quickly, 
or holds the course straight as an arrow. Gives you per- 
fect landing control after Motor is shut off. Motor self- 
tilts when passing over submerged logs or obstacles. 


Every time you use your Elto, this great ad- 
vantage grows. You see Motors of less power struggling 
under the load. 

You see their owners crowding, coaxing, squeezing for 
more power—while you turn loose your Elto’s full 3 
H. P. and enjoy its easy purr—its absolute mastery of 


little both load and sea. 

1 of 

| OC- When you are impatient to get out where the fish 
trip. bite best, or when you have overstayed your time on the 


both IY lake, you want speed—all you can get. That’s when you 
are thankful you chose an Elto. 


oon No other Outboard Motor will move your boat 9, jot consuse the Fasy-Starting 
across the water so swiftly. No other can keep the pace you = Light- Weight Elto Twin withany 
the set. If a challenge comes to your racing blood, meet it with an ens ao 
the confidence. Your Elto will not disappoint you. dip of the Gihastet, hee 
nly had no connectioa with 


ee Here is the crowning achievement of Ole Evinrude 474,001" Outbound 
—founder of the industry. In the 1924 model, he has removed = Elto is buil? i. his 
be- the last annoyance in Outboard Motor use. Pump troubles °”” janes. 
are ended. His Propello Pump (found only in Elto) utilizes {rrr qj?" 
propeller pressure to keep the water circulating. There is not rection. 
one single moving part. No valves to stick. No parts to  «3) 
wear. No pump to clog. No danger of overheating Motor, 
even in muddy, sandy or salt waters. 


aja. 


These are the reasons why you, too, will want an Elto, A demonstra- ° 
tion and comparison in cctual water use will quickly convince you. Write fe or F ree Catalog 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO., °s* President =" 


Dert X, Manufacturers’ Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


P, 
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The Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the World 


Madison Avenue and 45th Street 
New York 


Touching 


The whistle of the yellow legs 
opens the gunning season. 

From Maine to the Virginia capes, 
guns and decoys are the order of 
the day. 

The world’s largest assortment of 
imported and American sporting 
guns—hunting clothes, game calls, 
decoys, English waterproof shell 
cases, gun cases and the correct 


loads. 


Write for 
“Sporting Extras”’ 


€dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co: 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


Madison Avenue and 45th Street 
New York 


‘‘Where the Blazed Trail 
Crosses the Boulevard” 


In writing to Advertiscrs mention Forest and Stream. 


Starting Early 
DEAR FOREST & STREAM: 

AM inclosing a small snap which 

was taken on the 24th of May after 
a day’s shooting which my brother, 
eight years old and myself, sixteen, en- 
gaged in. My little brother handles the 
gun almost as well as I. My father is 
a great sportsman and says there is 
nothing like learning while we are 
young. We shot about twenty crows as 
well as destroyed over forty eggs, also 
some hawks. 

We get Forest & STREAM every 
month, and so I thought it would be 
very nice to have our picture published, 
as my brother is so young. He handles 
a .44 cal. sporting gun and I use a 20- 
gauge Winchester pump, full choke. 

MASTER GEORGIE and LESTER 
DUNTHORNE, 
Winnipeg, 
Man. 


Disagrees With Mr. Stacy 
DEAR FoREST & STREAM: 

E would appreciate it very much 

if you would publish in your pa- 
per a reply to the article on “Vaccinat- 
ing Dogs” published under the name of 
Henry P. Stacy. This article is a mis- 
representation of facts and is mislead- 
ing to the general public. 

Let us explain that the practical 
method of immunizing dogs against ra- 
bies was developed by S. Umeno, a 
Japanese investigator, and reported in 
the Kitasato, Archives of Exp. Med., 
Vol. IV, which revealed the fact that a 
single injection of vaccine would serve 
to immunize dogs for a period of one 
year. In their own country rabies in- 
fection became so prevalent that the 
public health authorities were alarmed, 


It will 


and as a result of the emergency this 
work was carried out. 31,307 dogs 
were successfully immunized for one 
year. They were exposed to street 
virus, and we feel that a report of this 
nature should be sufficient to convince 
the most skeptical of the benefits to 
mankind of this treatment. 

The work of Sir David Semple demon- 
strated that Phenol could be used to 
kill the rabies virus without destroying 
its immunizing value, which is reported 
in Scientific Memoirs of Officers of the 
Medical and Sanitary Department of 
the Government of India, N. S. Nov. 4, 
1911. 

The problem of rabies prevention is 
a public health measure, the various 
states have not taken up production 
of vaccine, and it has been left to the 
commercial houses to prepare the vac- 
cine. All the vaccine which is supplied 
is prepared under U. S. Government in- 
spection and the indications of the 
product are proved only after careful 
investigation. That ‘the biological 
houses should be accused of fostering 
the propaganda, is a rather narrow- 
minded accusation. A parallel situa- 
tion would be to accuse the biological 
houses of starting epidemics of Small- 
pox, Diphtheria and other infectious 
diseases for which there is a proven 
biological agent for its control. 

If Mr. Stacy would investigate the 
character, ideals and purposes of the 
biological houses, he would find nothing 
discreditable about their motives. 

The advancement in medical science 
for the past twenty-five years has made 
possible the usefulness of these institu- 
tions, and they themselves have con- 
tributed largely in the practical appli- 
cation of scientific discoveries. I feel 
safe in saying that there is not a bio- 
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‘Some thrill when a 


32-Ilb. Musky hit!” 


‘‘T want to write and tell yousomething of the great pleas- 
ure I have derived from the use of your Pork Rind baits. 

‘“T have just returned from a 3-day trip along the Muskingum 
River, on which I made a remarkable catch on your Musky Oriental 
Wiggler. 

“T arrived at Devol’s Dam (4 miles west of Marietta, O.), at one 

.m. Monday, October 22nd. I started at once bait casting, using 
a 5 a of lures from my tackle box, but without raising a strike, 


“After casting some hour and a half I happened to think of 


Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


and attached your Musky Oriental Wiggler to the light line I was 
using. 

“On the fourth cast got some thrill when a 32-pound Musky 
hit that old Oriental Wiggler with full force! 


y this “A thirty-minute battle royal raged before he gave up and was 
dogs slipped into my landing net. 
r one “The following day I landed a 7-pound Wall-eyed Pike at Luke 
street Chute, and the next day a 32-inch Wall-eye that tipped the scales 
f this at approximately 12 pounds—all on your bait. The last fish 
vince caught will be entered in the Field and Stream contest. 
ts to “T hope this information will give you at least a small part of the 
kick I got out of landing these big fish.” 

gp (Signed) H. M. Evans, Newark, Ohio. 
2d to 
ying The success of Foss Pork Rind Minnows has brought a flood of 
orted imitations on the market. 
f the Unfortunately for the imitators, the unique features of the Foss 
it of lures are so totally different from any lures previously made that 
wv. 4, complete patent protection was granted by the Government. 

The ‘‘action’”’ of a Foss Pork Rind Minnow—which gives it 
mn is attractiveness to the fish—is the result of a delicate combination of 
rious weight, shape, balance fore-and-aft, placing of spinner and method ry 
ction of attaching pork rind. Also the shape, thickness, weight and ' 
) the tapering of the pork strip itself. To duplicate the lure’s action, one Mr. Evans and his 32-Ib. Musky 
vac- must duplicate the lure itself, which no imitation can do, without 
lied patent infringement. 
— Be sure you get the genuine Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows this year—and 

the use with them the real Al Foss Pork Strips. Do not accept imitation strips 

-eful now on the market in similar looking bottles. None genuine without the prac, 

name Al Fosson the label. If your dealer cannot supply you send the coupon to 2 onpeaeyer ts 


rical 


ring 
° i » 50c 
rOw- ue (Used with our 
4 fly spinner 
me pork) 


tua- 

ed Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow ORIENTAL 

rall- 100 Columbus Road Cleveland, O. 4, WISGLER | 

ious 5 ; nae 
SHIMMY we a 5 ” 

ven WIGGLER 


\% or % oz., $1.00 
45c—Bass, Musky 
and Fly Spinner 


the ‘ sizes 
the 7 
‘ing 


nce 
ade 
itu- 
on- 


pli- LITTLE EGYPT 
‘eel WIGGLER, 
F y Weight, % oz., 75c % or % 02., 50¢ 


io- 
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Kills Flies and Mosquitoes 


ease hunt, camp in peace with 

BLACK FLAG (powder or liquid), 

which kills flies, mosquitoes, ants, 

roaches, bedbugs. BLACK FLAG powder 

keepsdogsfreefrom fleas. Easytouse,ab- 

solutely harijiless.Get it from your drug- 

gist, grocer or hardware dealer. Powder 

15c, 40cand 75c. Liquid 25c, 45c, 85c, 

$2.50, except west of Denver and for- 
= eign countries, or 

: direct by mailon = 

receipt of price. 

BLACK FLAG 

Smallwood f# Eagle Sts. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


BLACK 


The Nation’s Insecticide 





Ceught by Walter Woodhead, Rutland, Illinois, with 
a red and white Game Fisher. Try this bait out—it 
has the meanest snake twist that ever coaxcd a bass. 


JAMES HEDDON'S SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Heddon Made =—— Well Mode 


Heddon 


ARMY SPECIAL 
doubleaction,swingout “= . 

linder, blued finish, rubber grips, 
almost NEW. Superior to foreign MH 
made imitations. Price $18.45. Web " 
holster to fit 60 cents; web belt with cartridge 
loops 45 cents, 


RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD ag gg pte 


.45. idges, 
cart. Belt, 40 conta, Reference catalog, 
cents. 1924 circular for 2cent stamp. 
t Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 


NEW METHOD 


GUNBLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 
Enough to Finish 
§ Guns $1.00 
No heating is necessary. 
New Method Gun Bluing 
Company 
Bradford, Pa. 





Dept. F-9 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


logical house who would market this 
product if it did not possess merit. The 
merit of the product is endorsed by all 
scientific men who are familiar with 
it and who are qualified to pass on the 
merit of the same; also the states en- 
dorse the use of this product. 

I do not believe that it can be truth- 
fully said that a biological house has 
in any measure attempted to influence 
the passing of an ordinance for a con- 
trol measure, and the idea that rabies 


‘|vaecine is a political graft is too ab- 


surd to merit consideration. 
G. G. GRAHAM, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“The Ling” 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

In your July issue, Mr. Paul Jones, 
Laramie, Wyoming, writes describing 
the ling found in the Dinwoody Lakes 
of Northern Wyoming. He classifies 
them as Molva vulgaris and states that 
they are of the same species as the ling 
found in the North Sea and from Spitz- 
bergen to the coast of Portugal. 

I am well aware that no help is re- 
quired from anyone in this country to 
assist in the correct classification of 
American fishes and I therefore make 
my excuse in writing to correct what 
I think is a mistake on your corres- 
pondent’s part, that I was appealed to 
by one of your countrymen who was 
convinced that the Dinwoody Lake ling 
could not be the same as the ling taken 
in the North Sea. 

Messrs. Jordan and Everman in their 
excellent “American Game and Food 
Fishes” describe the ling or lake law- 
yer, Lota maculosa, which appears to 
be the fish your correspondent refers to. 
It is the only fresh water member of 
the cod fish family in America and is 
pretty well distributed in the larger 
lakes of Canada and in the northern 
United States. 

If Mr. Jones will refer to this work, 
page 517, he will, I think, have no dif- 
ficulty in identifying the Dinwoody 
Lake ling as Lota maculosa from the 
description and illustration given. 

R. B. MARSTON, 
Editor, The Fishing Gazette, 
London. 


Large Catfish 

DzaR ForREST & STREAM: 
HERE is a picture of a large catfish 

that I thought might be of inter- 
est to Forest & STREAM readers. It 
was caught at Bennington, Kansas, in 
Solomon River by Paul Suneraw of 
Moundridge, Kans., and Ed. McCon- 
naughy, of the same town. Caught 
with pole and line, it took 15 minutes 
to land the fish, which weighed 26% 
lbs. This is the largest fish caught by 
angling methods at that place for 20 
years. It is a Shovel Head catfish. 


It will identify you, 


The picture with che boy shows about 
how large this fish was. 

As this is a real sporting town we 
have a Rod and Gun Club with 60 mem- 
bers. 

E. G. LANG, 
Moundridge, Kans. 


Woman Lands Rainbow Trout 


With Her Hands 
DEAR Forest & STREAM: 
RS. Carpenter, while swimming re- 
cently, saw a striped bass and 
large rainbow trout engaged in des- 
perate combat. 

Mrs. Carpenter’s attention was 
drawn to the contest, as they fought, 
leaping at times above the surface of 
the water. 

The contestants were equally matched 
and it was at once apparent to the 
watchers that the bass had the better 
of the struggle, the trout seeming to 
lose strength with each attack. 

Then came one leap by the bass and 
the trout went half way down the 
throat of its adversary, when Mrs. Car- 
penter thought it time to interfere. She 
made a grab for the trout, the bass re- 
leasing it as she grasped the trout with 
both hands. Holding on to her catch 
she made her way to the bank where 
she was quickly surrounded by bathers 
and picnickers who were astounded at 
this evidence of luck and skill as well 
as pluck. 

The trout, a rainbow as surmised, 
was a fine specimen of its kind and was 
eighteen inches long. It made a good 
fish dinner for the family, which was 
none the less appreciated, because of 
the unusual method in securing it. 

Mrs. ALMA A. MEap, 
Chico, Calif. 
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SU stem @rese ice 
Liberty Twin 


“The Motor No Other Dares To Follow” 


“I Must Have a Caille Liberty” 


“ They get away from me by driving their boats into shallows and weeds where I can’t follow with my 
—————— twin vertical type motor.”*=Statement made by a Game Wardene-name on request 


Doesn’t This Prove Our Claim That No Other Motor Gives 
You These Advantages? 


Direct drive—100% use of boat—no vibration— 
motorcycle control—Bosch Ignition—Zenith Car- 
buretor. Each is highly essential in any outboard 
motor. All are embodied in the Caille Liberty Twin. 
It stands head and shoulders above all other out- 
board motors in performance, ease of operation and 
all-around dependability. ‘Drives a boat where’er 
twill float” —through thickest weeds, over sunken 
obstructions and welluponshorewhenlanding—with- 
out the slightest damage. You can’t drive a row boat 


in shallows witha vertical type motor. Read ourchallenge. 


You can attach the Liberty Twin on shore. The 
propeller can be swung clear around into the boat 
or locked up out of the water. Both steering and 
complete motor control are in the motorcycle grip 
on steering handle—women and children find its 
operation simplicity itself. Ignition and carburetor 
troubles are eliminated by the Bosch Magneto and 
Zenith Carburetor—both specially designed for the 
Liberty Twin. You can place full confidence in the 


IBERTY 


for it is unequivocally guaranteed. Backed by twenty-five years of marine motor 
manufacturing experience. The direct drive principle, developed by Caille engin- 
eers, has proven its correctness in the hands of users over a period of four years— 
the most advanced outboard motor design known to the industry! 

See this remarkable new motor at your dealer’s. Test it under the severest con- 
ditions. Order now for later delivery to avoid disappointment. 


Ask Nearest Distributor to Show You This Wonder Motor 


E. J. Willis Co., 85 Chambers 
St.. New York City 

Weeks, Howe,EmersonCo.,90 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Seattle Marine Equipment Co., 
736 N. 34th St., Seattle, Wash. 

Rapp-Huckins Co., 57-59 
HaverhillSt., Boston, Mass. 


James Walker Co., 123 Light 
St., Baltimore, 

Leslie Franks, 5100 N. 
Bernard St., Chicago, Ill. 

JohnJ.Odenwald,1209HSt., 

N. W., Washington, D. C. 

A.  waiken & Company, 

New Orleans, La. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR COMPANY 


6200 2nd Boulevard 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“PRONOUNCED “CAIL” 
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The Caille 
Liberty Twin 


$1409 


Packed in 
Handy Chest 


Our Challenge 


to other builders to 
follow us through 
weeds, shallows 
and over sunken 
obstructions has 
never been accept- 
ed and still stands 


The Single 
Cylinder Liberty 


Built on the same prin- 
ciple as the Liberty 
Twin, but with only 
one cylinder. Just the 
motor for those want- 
ing a high-grade motor 
at a moderate price. 





Everything points toward a great season. You will 
select your shells with care—now treat them right. 
Out in the hide den’t let them knock around in any 
pail or box to get wet and bruised. Now get this. 
‘lhe WARNER BOX will hold 100 shells—.10-ga. 
without paper carton, .12-ga. or smaller in original 
boxes, each box in a separate compartment, each 
load by itself—ready. Shells cannot shuck. Ruggedly 
made of heavy metal, water-tight, electrically weided, 
positive handle and clasp, baked on olive enamel. 
Just the thing for all who shovt. 


Life-long service for 
Weight 3 Ibs. C. O. 


D. $2.75 


a small investment. 
and postage. 


WARNER PRODUCTS 
75 State Street Rochester, N. Y. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Hiospitable, homelike. In the very center of things. 
On the Beach and the Boardwalk. 


For more than fifty years, these 

two delightful hotels have been 

the natural choice _ cultivated, in- 

teresting people—bent on happy, 

health-giving days by the sea. 
American Flan Only. Always Open. 
Illustrated folder and rates on request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Get This Sigh 
ro Be a Better Shot 


Faster, more accurate than any open rear 


sight. Fits most Amencan sporting rfies 
At your dealer's, or give us his name and 
make, model and caliber of gun. Write for 
free folder, or send 10c for complete catalog 
and manual. 
Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


Better YourAim 
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Photo Helena Commercial Club 


Rock formations in gate of the mountains 


The Gates of the Rockies 


A Country of Exquisite Grandeur 


by good auto road is a place 

made famous by the Lewis and 
Clark expedition which passed up the 
Missouri River in 1805. Here the river 
breaks through a spur of the Rocky 
Mountains, flowing for a distance of 
about 10 miles through a steep-sided 
canyon whose walls are curved into 
fantastic and _ picturesque _ shapes. 
Lewis and Clark named this place “The 
|Gates of the Rocky Mountains,” 
| which name has since passed into com- 
mon usage. Following is the entry in 
part of the diary of the expedition, 


July 19, 1805: 
N OTHING can be imagined more 
tremendous than the frowning 
| darkness of these rocks, which project 
over the river and menace us with de- 
struction. The river, one hundred and 
fifty yards in width, seems to have 
| forced its channel down this solid mass; 
but so reluctantly has it given way, 
'that during the whole distance the 
| water is very deep even at the edges, 
|and for the first three miles there is 
not a spot, except one of a few yards, 
in which a man could stand between the 


Awe 20 miles north of Helena 





water and the towering perpendicular, 


of the mountain. The convulsion of 
the passage must have been terrible, 
| since at its outlet there are vast col- 
umns of rock torn from the mountain, 
which are strewed on both sides of the 
river, and trophies, as it were, of its 
victory. Several fine springs burst out 
from the chasms of the rock, and con- 
tribute to increase the river, which has 
a strong current, but very fortunately, 
we were able to overcome it with our 
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oars, since it would have been impos- 
sible to use either the cord or the pole. 
We were obliged to go on some timber 
after dark, not being able to find a 
spot large enough to encamp on; but 
at length, about two miles above a 
small island in the middle of the river, 
we met with a place on the left side, 
where we procured plenty of light 
wood and pitch pine. This extraor- 
dinary range of rocks we called the 
‘Gates of the Rocky Mountains.’ ” 


FOr years the trip up the canyon was 

a difficult and somewhat hazardous 
one, since the rapids made traveling by 
boat dangerous. A number of years 
ago, however, a dam was constructed 
below the mouth of the canyon, and this 
has backed the water up so that it 
makes the canyon much more acces- 
sible and absolutely eliminates danger. 

Boats are available at the upper end 
of the canyon, and the trip is well 
worth taking. One of the things which 
interests many is the number of birds, 
geese and ducks which make the coun- 
try around the Gates of the Mountains 
their nesting place. It is nothing un- 
common to see from 50 to 200 wild 
geese and as many or more ducks in 
the course of a few hours. Beaver are 
not uncommon, and are frequently 
seen from the boat. 
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The Right Clothes 
for Hunting 


To sense the keenest hunting thrills and the 
fullest pleasures of those carefree days out-of- 
doors— 


You need the right bodily protection. 


Duxbak Outing Clothes give you that pro- 
tection. They shut out wind, rain and cold. 
Are free and easy to bodily action. Have 
the right kind of game pockets. Keep you 
warm, dry and comfortable in any weather. 
Help to avoid fatigue and keep feeling fresh, 
alert, able to realize the fullest enjoyment of 
your trip. 


Once you have your Duxbak Outfit, you 
are outfitted for many seasons. Duxbak re- 
_ sists the hardest kind of wear. 


Get your Duxbak Outfit for this season. 
Sporting goods dealers can supply you. 


Write for 1924 Style Book showing models, 
giving full description, and pointing out all 
the reasons why Duxbak is ideal for outdoor 
wear. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
10 Noyes Street Utica, N. Y. 
Established 1904 


Duxbak 
Distributors for Red Top Socks 


Hunting Coat 


Special, closely woven, 
rainproofed cloth, double 
in thickness. All con- 
veniences for hunters. 


Duxbak Trousers or 
Laced Breeches 


TRADE MARK 


Arse: ? Serviceable Clothes 
—_—oe for Life-in-the-Open 


Deer-Stalker’s Cap 
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a KAYwo ITALIAN BRUYERE 

FOUR DOLLARS AND U 
») 
‘ae be dara 
Lo A Boas ondie i is alate Y 
good form... The white | 
clover in the stem is | 
proof of the smoker's 


asthemarkortieines | Cl, P, R. Bungalow Camp 


Bruyére pipe made. A 5 | 
Kaywoodie pipe is al- i | l hi 
ways unconditionally 1 | rop 1eS 
guaranteed and there f | 

-is no import duty in- 


cluded in its price. Railway is giving the beautiful trophies herewith illustrated. The conditions 


[* connection with their system of bungalow camps, the Canadian Pacific 
governing the contests are as follows: 


A tctw uate ee Trophies are for annual competition and shall be awarded (a) to contestant 
"4 base 17th Street, Nai York Cry catching largest speckled trout (Salvelinus fontinalis) in Nipigon River Bunga- 
? ed es low Camp Trophy Competition; (b) to contestant catching largest black bass 
(either large or small mouth) in French River Bungalow Camp Trophy Compe- 
tition; (c) to contestant catching largest mascalonge in Devil’s Gap (Lake of 
the Woods) Bungalow Camp Trophy Competition. Winner’s name and weight 


BINOCULARS | DOWN! of catch shall be inscribed on shield to be placed on permanent trophy. Suitable 





6 Power Glass only $5.00 individual award will be given. 
pn Wiite now for particulars about , 1. Contests shall be known as (a) Nipigon River Bungalow Camp Trophy 
and dozens of others—3 to 24 gee Competition; (b) French River Bungalow Camp Trophy Competition; (c) Devil’s 


ower. Ww ake advanta of : ; 
forelg mange; you get. ben ce a ee Gap (Lake of the Woods) Bungalow Camp Trophy Competition. 


foreign exchange; you get benefit. 
Example: 10-power French Prism } a ~ ° ° 
glass, built to sell for $45, now ‘e 2. Competitions close Sept. 14th, 1924. All entries must be in by October 


aeECIAL A ¢ 4a : ist, 1924. Winners will be declared on October 15th, 1924. 


SPECIAL—§&, 10 and i2 : : 
Powers in One Instrument & : 3. Fish must be legally taken in public waters of the specified districts 
Wonderful new Lemaire “change- (ig i during the open season by rod, reel, and line, or by trolling. 


able’ binocular. Last word in 
eh ae tase” eee AE ae. Oa 8. 4, Trophies may be competed for by any person who is a registered guest 
FREE—Catalog of 200 Glasses at any of the above Bungalow Camps. 
A lass for every purpose, for every purse. | Wide chotee 5. The léngth, girth and weight of entered fish must be included in the 
e sses escopes for sport, magnifiers, etc. . : 
or — a come, ee aieaaie | affidavit, together with the lure and tackle used. 
DuMAURIER CO., Dept. 79, Elmira, N. Y. 6. Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape mea- 
—— * sure, the length taken from end of lower jaw with the mouth closed to tip of tail, 
BOB ARMSTRONG’S and the greatest girth of fish taken. An outline of the fish entered must accom- 


Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


Put up in tablet or powder form. 
Packages, enough for four dogs, 
price $7.50. 


Leaves no after-effects such 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 
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pany affidavit. Drawing to be made by 
placing fish on sheet of paper or birch 
bark and an outline made with pencil 
—the fins of the fish erect. Entries 
must state the time’‘and place fish was 
weighed, giving particulars of scales 
used and where they can be inspected 
if necessary. 

7. In the event of two or more fish 
weighing and measuring exactly the 
same, both contestants shall have their 
names engraved on.small silver shields 
and placed on trophy. An individual | 
award will be given to each. 

8. The form of declaration, fac-| 
sinile of which will be supplied by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, or an exact 
copy, must be used when entering a 
fish. It must be signed by the person 
caiching the fish, and by two witnesses 











who examined the fish and verified its 
weight and measurements. The affida- 
vit is to be sworn to by the contestant 
before a Notary Public whose seal must 
be affixed. In case any contestant 
catches a fish and is accompanied by 
one guide only, the affidavit can be| 
sworn to upon coming out of the woods, 
the guide being the sole witness. Such 
an entry will be duly considered by the 
judges. 

9. Employees of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, or members of the Staff 
of the various Bungalow Camps shall | 
not be considered eligible to enter this 
contest. 

10. After trophy has been awarded, 
winner will be asked for a short ac- 
count of the capture of the fish. 

11. The decision of the judges shall 
be final in all cases. 

Judges of'this Contest shall be:— 
Dr. Wm. A. Bruette, Editor, Forest and 

Stream. 

John B. Thompson (“Ozark Ripley”), 

Associate Editor, Field and Stream. 
Gregory Clark, Fishing Editor, Toronto 
Weekly Star. 





Make certain that you get the fullest 
measure of satisfaction, the keenest pos- 
sible enjoyment from your shooting this 
year—carry a Fox. The Fox catalogue 
will help you to choose wisely. It illus- 
trates and describes 12-, 16- and 20-gauge 
models. Send today for your copy. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 









More than a gun ~ 
a dependable companion 


UCH of the enjoyment and success 
of your hunting trips this year will 


depend upon your gun. It must be hard- 
hitting, smooth in action, dependable—a 
gun to justify your pride and others’ ad- 
miration. And above all, it must be per- 
fectly suited to you individually. 


If your gun is a Fox, its place in your 
esteem is secure, your faith in it not to 
be shaken. It is a trustworthy companion. 
And, naturally, you feel a definite pride in 
possessing ““The Finest Gun in the World” 
—pride that is justified by Fox perform- 
ance, Fox appearance, Fox quality. 






4674 N. 18th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Se ELY 


; : just com- 
pleted a new Sport Manual—a 
valuable compilation of facts, 

figures and data on fire-arms, am- |} 
rounition, hunting equipment and 
outdoor accessorics. 

This book contains information on ballis- 
tics ex=d tzajcctory of fire-arms, hints on 
how to keep the sporting rifle or shot-gun 
in gocd condition, suggestions on what to 
tcke clor4 on a>y kind of outdoor trip, par- 
ticulars of all kinds of outdoor equipment, 

and prices for this equipment 
which are surprisingly 
reasonable. 
Write for this book 
i) 


todey. Itis FRE 
We are heacquarters 
for apenas s equi 
Y ment. We carry only 
the best lines, which 
we sell at the 
most moderate 
a prices. 
P.Von Frantzius 
. 608 Diversey Parkway, D- F9, Chicago, Ill, 


Real HARRIS, LEWIS and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS 
The Aristocrat of Tweed for Golf and All Sports Wear 
Price $2 per yard, postage paid 
S. A. Newall & Sons, 68 Stornoway, Scotland 
Patterns on request, state shade desired, if for lady 
or gentleman, 


TRAPPERS 


Send for cur new catalog of the Gibbs ““TWO 
TRIGGER TRAP” and the NEW GIBBS HUMANE 
TRAP. They are the only traps that absolutely 
prevent “WRING OFFS.”’’ Catalog also contains 
useful information to TRAPPERS. 

W. A. GIBBS & SON, 

Chester, Pa. 

Canada 


Dept. G-9 


Branch Factory, Toronto, 


Reloading Rifle Ammunition 


How to Alter Reloading Tools in order to Get 
Better Results 


By GILBERT S. THOMPSON 


ing and crimping bullets in shell, 

which appears in the illustration, 
I wish to say first, that it will take 
some gift of genius to construct this 
properly. You will see from the illus- 
tration, that the principal component 
part in this device is simply a lubri- 
cating tool, which is made by all man- 
ufacturers of loading tools, and is a 
very important unit, in an outfit for 
reloading rifle ammunition. The only 


[' explaining the device, for seat- 


-|thing necessary to do, in order to con- 


Keeps Game and Fish 
Piss perfectly for days. 
2%, Ask your dealer for it, 
or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 1 Pkg. 
10c, $1.00 per dozen. 
Free sample with fullinformation, Send Post Card. 


PRICE COMPOUND CO. 
1650 Penn ave. North, Dept, K, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Double Action, Solid Frame, 32 or .38 Cal. 


Swing Out Cylinder 


REVOLVER 


Absolute perfect safe- 

ty because the cylin- 

der and barrel have 

double locking devices. 

Easy to handle—sure fire— 

never misses. Best blue 

steel. None better mede. ; 
$35.00 value. Special sacri- $35 


fice price— 
. 6.25 value 


PAY ON DELI} RY 

ELIVE 

PLUS POSTAGE 0 MONEY 

Brand new, latest model. Use standard ammunition 
WATTS TRADING CO. 

{1 Warren St., Dosk 558 New York 


Sunshine, Fruit, Flowers, 
Health and Prosperity 


await you in the great Southwest. Send name and 
address for free copy of the Southwest Magazine. It 
contains information of interest tc the Homeseeker, 
Farmer, Tourist, Healthseeker, Business man or In- 
vestor, Southwest Magazine, Hicks Bldg., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


In writing to 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


vert it into a bullet seating and crimp- 
ing tool, is to lengthen the bar, that is 
attached to the handle, about 1% 
inches, either by making a new one, or 
by attaching this 1% inch piece to the 
bar already in the tool. 

Next remove the sizing die, and make 
one out of hickory the same size, and 
make a hole through it just large 
enough to take the shell you want to 


$1625 | “se and be sure the shell fits perfectly 


tight at the top. Then take the seating 
of crimping block from any loading 
tool, and screw it in to the bottom end 
of the wood, letting the small end rest 
in the hollow center pin, that screws in 
the cross bar at the bottom, as shown 
in illustration. 


HIS pin will enable you to adjust 

the crimp anywhere you like, by 
screwing it up.or down. The top part is 
made from a % round iron, with the 
upper end made small enough to fit the 
hole, that the top punch goes into. The 
bottom end must be drilled out, so the 
base of the shell will just fit into it. 
This part must. be made perfect enough, 
so it will hold the shell in perfect align- 


ment with the Chamber below. A 
spring can be attached to the side, to 
extract the shell, and it is complete. 


OW [I anticipate that my readers 
will say, why be to all this trouble, 
of taking the parts of one loading tool 
to make another. This question is rea- 
sonable, and I will try to answer it. 
In the first place I wish to say, that 
I presume only those that want the 
best, and are the most anxious for a 
high score at the range, will take ad- 
vantage of this superior device, for seat- 
ing bullets in their shells. Any one who 
has used any of the reloading tools 
manufactured to-day, knows that when 
a shell is placed in the crimping or 
seating chamber of the loading tool, it 
does not fit, until the shell has been 
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forced down to its base. The loose fit- 
ting of this shell in the Chamber, when 
the pressure from the handle above is 
first brought to bear, is the cause of 
much trouble, and this trouble will be 
increased or diminished, according to 
the amount of powder there is in the 
shell. This 1/16 or % of an inch space, 
between the shell and the Chamber, 
gives the shell a chance to wobble over 
to one side or the other, and throws it 
out of perfect alignment with the points 
of the bullet, and if any great amount 
of pressure is used, the bullet will 
never right itself, and when the shell 
is placed in the chamber to be fired, 
the bullet will not be in alignment with 
the bore of the gun. This condition is 
fatal to perfect uniform accuracy, from 
the fact that a bullet must be seated 
in the chamber of the gun, in perfect 
alignment with the bore, in order to in- 
sure a perfect flight. 

Feeling sure that my readers will 
agree with me, that this theory is cor- 
rect, we will go back to the illustration. 
You will note that the perpendicular 
bars that pass through the holes in the 
body block, permit of no deviation from 
time to time, but carry every shell ab- 
solutely alike to the same point, and 
when the tool is constructed properly, 
will insure every bullet to be seated ex- 
actly alike, and in perfect alignment 
with the shell. 

The importance of this will be evi- 
dent to any one who will give it a mo- 
ment’s unbiased thought. Anyone has 
a right to construct this device for 
themselves, but I would not guarantee 
their right to commercialize it. I do 
not recommend that too much pressure 
be used, in seating bullets in the shell. 
About two grooves is sufficient. 


Too much pressure will pack the 
powder so solid, that there will not be 
any chance for gas vent, between the 
grains of powder, causing a too in- 
stantaneous explosion, which is apt to 
cause gas cutting, or otherwise defect- 
ing the base of the bullet. A great 
many shooters use pasteboard wads be- 
twen the bullet and powder, a practice 
I do not recommend in very tapering 
shells, or when the bullet fits the shell 
properly. It is often the case, that 
these wads are cut from pasteboard that 
is not firm enough, or too thick perhaps, 
in which case they will go to pieces, 
and obstruct the gas from passing out 
evenly, on all sides of the bullet, when 
it leaves the muzzle of the gun. 

From exhaustive tests, I found that 
better results could be obtained, by 
selecting only perfect bullets, with a 
perfect base, and then eliminate the 
wad. And now in speaking of perfect 
bullets, it may be the proper thing to re- 
view what I have already said, in my 
previous chapter, making it a little 
more explicit, for the benefit of ama- 
teur craftsmen. What is meant by 
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Your du Pont Dealer has 
the Hunting ‘‘Dope Book’’ 


, pe know pretty well what gamie you’ll 
hunt this fall, where you’re going and 
how you’ll get there. 


But at the same time, occasion may arise when 
you don’t have al/ the information you need 
for a shooting trip or a day afield. 


Go to your du Pont dealer for this informa- 
tion—you’ll know his store by the Sportsmen’s 
Service sign. He has a book given him by 
du Pont. This book tells the hunting grounds 
for every kind of game found in your State, 
the easiest way to get there, the game laws, 
the best loads to use—everything you need to 
get the most sport out of your trip. 


This service, extended through your du Pont 
dealer, is merely a part of the du Pont plan 
to make more and better shooting for you. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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! ai ner the word perfect, in describing a byl. to av 
TI!T. ier SW eRe let, is found in the definition that Web. the ce 
ster gives it. The manufacturers of be sig 

bullet moulds make them very per. The 

fect, and consequently perfect bullets very 

can be cast in them, and while the any ¢ 

5 process is simple, it is not always go fashic 

CCURACY being a first easy to get satisfactory results. the h: 

requisite in a revolver, it But if the following rules are strictly just . 

; adhered to, it can be done. First, be This 

follows that Smith & Wesson sure that the lead is brought to the de- long, 

: sired heat. Then take your bullet part, 

revolvers, which exp erts say moulds, and immerse the bottom part in threa 


the lead nearly to the top, being care- hold 
ful to hold the handles tight together, top t 
When the moulds become hot enough, so own | 
that the lead will not adhere to the sides enous 
when taken out, you are ready to pro- marr’ 
ceed. Any of the ladles manufactured be gr 
for the purpose, are all right, but I with 

prefer the kind that has a leg at the and 

bottom with a hole through it, and a agair 
shut-off inside, controlled by a spring great 
and your thumb. You get the benefit loose 
of the extra pressure, from the heft and t 
of the lead in the ladle, which helps to them. 
force it, to fill the mould more perfectly. tice, 

If you are a beginner, do not be dis- the g 
couraged if the first bullets are not per- In 
fect. Have patience, remember the old will ¢ 
motto, and try, try again. and 1 

When you find you are producing per- get | 
fect goods, try to keep the conditions 
the same, and work rapidly. You will 
find, however, that under the most fav- 
orable conditions you will have some 
imperfect bullets, and if you are work- 
ing to get perfect accuracy, the best 
thing to do, is to inspect every bullet 
with a strong pair of spectacles, or 
magnifying glass. This inspection 
should be rigid, and only those bullets 
on which every corner of the bands is 
brought out sharp and perfect, should 
be accepted. 

This applies especially to the clean- 
ing band in front; as this band takes 
the rifling first, it is very important —_ 
that it should be perfect, in order to 
obtain a perfect alignment of the bul- 
let, with the bore of the gun, for I do DEAI 
not believe that a bullet ever rights I S) 
itself while passing through the barrel, 
if it gets an imperfect start, and this of P 
imperfect start is the principal cause are | 
of inaccuracy. In my next chapter I the 
will explain how this imperfect start then 
can be overcome. of li 

The illustration, showing the proper me > 
position for off-hand shooting, that ap- Thei 
peared in my first chapter, practically thor 
explains itself. You will note that the encr 
left foot points toward the target, while char 
\the other points nearly to the right. civil 


: 
: This position seems to brace the body in tl 


will shoot better than anyone 
can hold them, are justly called 
“Superior” by those best 
qualified to judge. 


_ 
* 
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SMITH & WESSON, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Catalogue sent on request 
Address Department I 


more perfectly than any other, and is mos! 
adopted by most practiced shooters. char 
The position of the body should be a pe 
erect, with the head thrown back far your 
enough so the hole in the peep sight my 
will appear as small as is consistent is fy 
with clear vision. This practice is This 


3 i a a. 
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to avoid getting too far away from 
the center of the peep, as the gun should 
be sighted from that point. 

The palm rest device illustrated is 
very simple, and can be constructed by 
any one in a very short time. First 
fashion out of wood the bottom to fit 
the hand, and bore a hole in the center, 
just large enough to take a % bolt. 
This bolt should be about 8 inches 
long, and by boring a hole in the top 
part, “which is also of wood,” the 
threaded end can be turned in so it will 
hold it firmly. The cutting out of the 
top to fit the gun I will leave to your 
own judgment, but it should be large 
enough so it can be padded to avoid 
marring the gun. The palm part should 
be gripped very tightly when shooting, 
with the left elbow resting on the body, 
and the right elbow pressed firmly 
against the side. I have found it a 
great advantage, to put on two or three 
loose fitting coats when at the range, 
and then place the butt of the gun under 
them. You will find after a little prac- 
tice, that this will enable you to hold 
the gun much steadier. 

In the next chapter of these series I 
will explain how to select perfect shells 
and the secret of fitting them so as to 
get perfect accuracy. 





Forest and Stream Letters 
(Continued from page 546) 


Crows Carry Eggs Without Spill- 
ing Contents 

DEAR Forest & STREAM: 

SHOULD like to relate an experi- 

ence I had recently. In the section 
of Pennsylvania in which I live crows 
are on the increase, due, of course, to 
the fact that they are able to adapt 
themselves to the changing conditions 
of life and food. It is unnecessary for 
me to mention how clever they are. 
Their reputation for intelligence is 
thoroughly established. Owing to the 
encroachments of civilization and the 
changed conditions brought about by 
civilization, many forms of foods which 
in the past were plentiful are now al- 
most if not entirely destroyed. This 
change of conditions has made the crow 
a persistent hunter of the nests and 
young of smaller birds. Not far from 
my home there is a little swale which 
is frequented by redwinged blackbirds. 
This year I noticed more than I have 
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Superior wads explain 
superior patterns 


HE good load in a Peters Shell is made doubly effective be- 
cause of the evenly distributed penetrating pattern. This pat- 
tern is the result of the high quality felt wads loaded in all Peters 
Shells. Peters wads of clean, pure felt hair properly expand in the barrel thus 
holding in check the expanding powder gases, resulting in the high velocity and 


uniform patterns, that are a delight to all who use the ® Brand. 


Combine such wads with the “steel-where-steel-belongs” head, the riveted 
battery cup, and the watertite bevel-crimp, and you can understand the 
popularity of Peters Shells. You can also understand why these shells, in the 
“high velocity”’ loads are just as outstanding. You can obtain your favorite 
load, plainly marked so you get what you want. Peters “high velocity” shells 
will get the game at the extreme shot gun range. 


Peters Pistol and Revolver cartridges are preferred because of unusual accu- 
racy, uniformity and penetration. See your dealer or write. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-40, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Adv. No. 2. Watch for our Quality Ammunition Message No. 3 


DETERS 
MMUOUNITION 
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Ready instantly MSTA Lm AE (Coed 
Absolutely pure coffee -nota substitute! 

cancers -compact-saves weight and 

space. [rial size 10 cents. Booklet free. 


er. ASHING TON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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By WALTER WOODHEAD, of Rutland, Ill, 
who says, ‘Nine muskies and eleven bass in five 
hours. Yourbait gave mea mostsuccessful vacation. 


Irresistible Heddon Baits 


The answer is Heddon Baits which fish can't 
resist. Proved by Heddon’s record in the national 
“Field & Stream” fishing contest in which for 
thirteen years Heddon Baits have consistently 
taken more prize bass than all other wooden 
baits combined. 
9 In the 1923 contest, out of the twenty-four bass 
j landed on wooden baits thirteen were taken 
with Heddon baits, the other eleven comprising 
a baits of all other makes. 
ened From a total of twenty Split Bamboo Rods used 
if in taking these prize fish, fifteen were Heddon’s. 
| "a We are justly proud of this record indicating the 
The Game Fisher effectiveness of Heddon Lures and Rods and the 






ua 





eae Game Fisher. preference of the most successful fishermen in the 
Se hook odes country. This is convincing and unprejudiced 
combinations —see them at evidence of the real fishing value of Heddon 
veianicae Tackle—a tribute to originality and genius of 


conception in design pls uncompromising in- 
tegrity and skill in production. 

Catalog free on request showing game fish in 
actual colors and the full line of Heddon Rods, 


— Reels, Lines and Baits. 
JAMES HEDDON'S SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 
906 West Street 
Heddon tease 
: e ackle 
Made 


Heddon Made —™ Well 


a 










“The UNDER and OVER GUN” 


The under and over gun is the gun of the future, having the accurate quick single 
sighting plane of the repeater, * wt * * 
an advantage which every 
good shot recognizes, plus 
the two quick shots, bal- 
; ance, lighter weight, 
and good appear- 
ance of the 




















A vertical barrel gun of unique design, 
embodying extreme soundness of 
construction. 
Has stood the test of 
eight seasons’ con- 
tinuous use with 





double barrel 4 \ a tae complete success. 
— , : Made in 12, 
gun. 16 and 20 


Gauge. 





Patent Under and 
Over Gun 


JAMES WOODWARD anp SONS 


Makers of the Best Quality Sporting Guns. Established 1800 
64 ST. JAMES STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. p 
American Agents: Von Lengerke & Detmold, and Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York City | 
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;of the birds and had destroyed most 
|of the eggs. I had approached the 
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ever seen before and after I observed 
them at a distance through the glasses 
I was convinced that a number of birds 
were nesting in the swale. On going 
over it carefully I found eight nests 
with from three to five eggs in each, 
Several days later I went to the swale 
and arrived just in time to hear a 
great commotion. Upon investigation | 
found the crows had attacked the nests 


swale through a woods and was close 
enough to see exactly what happened 
and to see a crow carry away an egg, 
He had driven his bill through one side 
but not entirely through the egg and 
was carrying it off seemingly without 
any difficulty. The question comes up 
how is it possible for a crow to drive 
his bill partially through the egg with- 
out breaking the shell on the other side 
and destroying the contents and when 
he gets the egg to his nest how does he 
feed it to the young without wasting 
half of it? It would be very interesting 
if some of the readers of Forest & 
STREAM could answer these questions. 

I believe that if the number of crows 
is not diminished materially they and 
the house cats will eventually destroy 
what song and insectivorous birds we 
have left. 

By-the-bye—you will be pleased to 
know that although the weather con- 
ditions were as bad as possible we have 
succeeded in keeping eight little ruffed 
grouse alive to date. 

Dr. H. M. BEck, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 






















Will Woodchucks Climb? 
DEAR FOREST & STREAM: 


S I have been a subscriber to our 

wonderful magazine nearly a year 
and have not contributed anything yet, 
I thought I would tell this tale. In last 
month’s issue a story appeared under 
the title, “An Audacious Hawk,” in 
which the author seemed to think it 
very unusual that a ’chuck should climb 
a’tree. He said that he used to smile 
when told of it, but never really be- 
lieved it. Well, previous to that article 
it never occured to me that the fact 
would ever be questioned that they do 
climb trees, except by some town per- 
son or tenderfoot. Personally, I have 
killed many of them in trees. 

I remember in 1915 I had a good 
’chuck dog, and while working in the 
fields (we live on a large farm) he 
would go with us. That summer, if 
memory serves me right, we got 26 
ground hogs, large and small, old and 
young, and about 16 of these had taken 
refuge in trees in the woods nearby. 

Now (speaking from my own ex- 
perience), they will climb any tree from 
a sapling as thick as your wrist to a 
tree 18 inches in diameter at the bot- 
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tom. I do not recall having killed any 
on a larger tree than that. They are 
slow climbers and unlike the ’coon or 
squirrel they never climb out on 
pranches, but stick to the trunk of the 
tree, unless, perhaps, the limb is 6 or 8- 
inches thick and then they might crawl 
out a foot or so from the trunk. Now, 
there may be sportsmen who have 
hunted ’chucks more than I have, but 
not with a dog, and so may never have 
treed any. But if they will get a good 
’huck dog and go to a wooded place in- 
habited by ’chucks, they will doubtless 
have the pleasure of seeing a wood- 
chuck treed. I do believe, however, that 
they are not naturally climbers, and 
if possible will seek refuge in hollow 
logs, under rocks, in stone piles, or in 
hole. 

Come on boys with your experience 
along this or other lines of wood craft, 
as a page of experience is often worth 
more than a volume of theory. 

To the Editor: I enjoy your paper, 
especially the instructive stories, and 
the experiences of others. And since it 
is only by the contributed articles that 
the paper is made so interesting (to 
me at least), I thought I would submit 
this one for which I myself vouch. I 
show your paper to other sportsmen 
friends and they like it, too. 

J. RAYMOND HOLSOPPLE, 
Bentleyville, Pa. 


The Twenty Gauge on 
Ducks 


(Continued from page 517) 


on each side of the fence. The man 
outside feels that his wealthier brother 
is buying or leasing the best duck 
ground, thereby depriving the man, who 
can not afford to join a gun club, of his 
natural heritage of shooting, and he 
resents the prospect of lessening shoot- 
ing, which he is powerless to avert. 

On the other hand, the gun club man 
feels that it is his perfect right and 
privilege to purchase shooting grounds 
if he has the money, and after such 
purchase no man has a right to shoot 
upon that ground without his permis- 
sion. 


It seems to me in this controversy, by | 


all rules of the game, the man on the 
outside of the fence should be given, if 
anything, a little the better of the deal. 
It also seems to me that the man who 
would compel the duck club members 
to shoot a twenty was nearer right to 


the solution of this problem than he | 
Suppose the gun club | 


had any idea. 
members should say this: “We appreci- 
ate the fact that you men outside are 
having a harder time right along in 
getting your ducks. Now, we want to 
see you get all the shooting possible 
and we are going to help you out in this 
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All Ready on the Firing Line! 


probably you can steady that first one in. 
Maybe the boys at home wouldn’t be 
real proud to know that you made that 
kind of a score; you can easily see at a 
glance, how your coach feels about it; 
you know very well how you feel about 


If you have never felt the excitement, 
the thrills, and the buck fever that nearly 
every shooter experiences when he first 
hears old “‘Critch’’ yell “‘ready on the 
right ; ready on the left; all ready on the 
firing line!,” at the rapid fire range at 
Camp Perry—you are not as yet a 
finished rifleman. 


As you stand there quiver- aH 
ing In anticipation, it seems 


nevercomeup. Butat last 

it happens. You flop down, dig yourheels 
in, try desperately to steady that jazzing 
front sight until “‘powie!’’ the old 
Springfield comes to life. You hope it 
wasa ‘five’? even while you are working 
the bolt and sending in the next shot— 
slick as grease. And soon, all of a sud- 
den, the squad gets through and the din 
stops so quickly that it almost hurts. 


You get up a bit out of breath, hoping 
that no one is noticing how nervous you 
act, and step back of the scorer to watch 
whilethe pit boy signals from your target 
—one five, two fives, three fives, four 
fives, five fives, six fives, seven fives, — 
eight fives, —nine fives, and—a four. 


Wowie! 49 isn’t so bad! Next time 


ULES 
F Smokeless Powsaiars 
as if those targets would INFALLIBLE-“EC 


it; and how lucky you are. And now 
you have a real taste of the life of the 
shooter at Perry. 


Those who haven’t as yet 
bought a ticket for the Na- 
tional rifle, pistol, and shot- 
gun matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 6 to October 2 inclusive, are miss- 
ing a real bet. They are side-stepping 
the best opportunity for expert training 
in military, target, and small-bore rifle 
shooting ever offered in this country. 


All it costs is the ticket and the ‘“chow.”’ 
Possibly you can side-step the worst of 
these by slinging a little gas and oil into 
the old tin can and taking the Overland 
Trail. 

Better write, wire, or telephone that you 
will be there, to the Secretary, National 
Rifle Association, Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C., or, after September 
3 to Executive Officer, National 
Matches, Camp Perry, Ohio, 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


Wilmington 


906 King Street 


Delaware 


FOLDS UP!—WEIGHS 8 OZ.! 


Light, compact, easy to pack and carry. 


least breeze. 
others. 


Absolutely lifelike. 
Non-capsizable. 


Float high and “‘swim’”’ with 
Thousands of old guns will have no 


Last for years. 55c. each or $6.60 a dozen 


at dealers’ or direct postpaid on receipt of price. 


JOHNSON’S FOLDING DECOYS 


72 COLUMBIA STREET, SEATTLE 








FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 


Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs; ¢ 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkab 
used by U. S. 


as baggare, carry 
; stronger than wood; 
8S. and Foreign Governments. 
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Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago Wd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Ou 


Motors. Catalog. 
King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Here is probably the most popular 
single bait in America. It is re- 
sponsible for record catches every 
day of Bass, Pike, Pickerel and big 
Trout. A surface, one-hook lure 
that appeals to every angler. 
in gray or white. 


New! 


ili, DEVIL BUG CRAWFISH 


Is destined to be a close competitor with the Devil 
Bug Mouse. 
yi up the line. 
Every angler should have a Devil Bug Crawfish, 
especially during the season when Bass and other 
game fish are feeding on live crawfish. Also, is used 
for surface casting or trolling. 


— 


Hu \) 
fells 


money. 


Made on sizes 2/0 and 3/0 hooks. 





Comes 


Price $.75 each. 


Is used with a sinker about three feet 
Cast the same as with live crawfish. 


Saves time, saves 


Price $.75 each. 


Tuttle’s Devil Bug lures are made in 
many patterns and all are a proven 
success. The illustrated booklet in 
colors and information on “How to 
catch fish” sent on request. 





Oo. C. TUTTLE 


OLD FORGE 


Pe ARCHITECT 


“AA Dignified. Exclusive Profession 


not overrun with competitors. 

coca with opportunity for 

P — mi making and big fees. 
: $5000 to $10,000 incomes attained 
by experts. Easy to master under our 


eerie methods. Diploma award- 


ed. We assist students and graduates in 
getting started and developing their “businesses. Estab- 
lished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 


eyes. Do it today. 
American Landscape School, 71-¥ Newark, New York 
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NEW YORK 


The FASTEST 
LIGHT TWIN 


Ole Eviarode builds the lightest 
8H. P. motor made, He sould 
aseasiiy build the li 


ve & 
pect waters, or with 
loads. In the Elto Twin 9 you 
aarane be carrying. but one —4 
power and more speed. f 
STARTS with aTOUCH” 
No motor gives oe ine 
stant, startin every bay and 
der steering, saving Det bh hands free | 
troll or east. The Elto is the safe family 
motor. No danger of sudden izing } 
while reversing. phe 

vey Trou 


RE TO cs...) ee to fits i —— cosewitne 
out taking a Write ie catalog, |} 
Elto Outboard Motor Co. 
Manufacturers’ Home Bidg. (2) \ 
Dept. 11, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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way. We will agree to shoot our ducks 
only with a twenty gauge from now 
on. We will shoot our birds at short 
ranges and try to hit every bird we 
shoot at, in this way conserving the 
game as much as possible, and leaving 
every bird we can for you to get your 
fair share of the shooting. In other 
words, we will handicap ourselves to 
the limit on guns and shooting and let 
you shoot any gun that you have a mind 
to on your side of the fence.” 


M* own experiences with the twenty 

on ducks is such that never again 
will I use a twelve bore. It has shown 
time and again that, even with a licht 
load, its performance is deadly on any 
duck within forty yards and it will 
reach out beyond that distance and kill 
ducks just as often as any other gun. 
Time and again at thirty-five to forty 
yards we have driven No. 7 shot clear 
through a Mallard, and no better per- 
formance than that can be asked of any 
gun. Hence to the gun club member, 
I can say that he would not be placing 
an impossible handicap upon his duck 


iT shooting if he changed to the twenty. 


On the other hand the unattached 
shooter would certainly appreciate the 
fairness of the stand taken by the pre- 
serve hunter when he voluntarily as- 
sumes the handicap of a twenty, and it 
seems to me if the gun clubs univer- 
sally adopted the rule that they would 
shoot only the twenty and allow the 
outside shooter to do his duck shoot- 
ing with any gun within the legal limit 
of bores, it would go a long way toward 
removing the present friction between 
the two, and Brother Gun Club Shooter, 
isn’t that a consummation devoutly to 
be wished? In fact we are seriously 
considering the plan for next season of 
having a couple of extra twenties in 
our armory for the use of friends and 
guests, and in that way have everybody, 
at least on our preserve, shoot nothing 
but twenties. 


All Ready for Camp Perry 
(Continued from page 531) 


Ample accommodation is made in the 
Camp for the families of competitors. 
The Club House is generally occu- 
pied weeks before the opening of 
the matches, but a Squaw Camp, 
made up of 16'x16’ tents, board 
floored and board walled to a height 
of five feet and well provided with 
showers and toilet facilities, takes 
good care of the overflow. The spacious 
sitting room, porches and dining room 
of the club house are open to all the 
inhabitants of the Squaw Camp and one 
or two nights each week, throughout 
the match period, dancing is provided 
at the Club. The bathing beach is one 
of the best on Lake Erie, and because 
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of its extremely shelving character- 
istics, forms an ideal playground for 







Double Guns for 






the youngsters of the family. sr ta 
: -60 to 
There are splendid trunk highways Single barrel trap 
$100 to $700 





into Cleveland, Toledo, and Sandusky 
from all points in the United States. PANY I : 
From either one of these three cities #/ 3 
Camp Perry is easily reached over con- L 

crete roads. Civilian competitors are 
ynder no military discipline while in 
attendance at the School of Instruction 
and Matches. The ordinary rules of 
Camp sanitation and common sense are 
of course strictly enforced, while the 
most sensible and simple safety precau- 
tions possible to develop are taken on 
the firing line. The competitors them- 
selves see to it that these safety cau- 
tions are preserved. You never see a 
shooter at Camp Perry behind the fir- 
ing line with the bolt of his rifle closed 
or the slide of his automatic pistol or 
cylinder of his revolver shut. With the 
breech open, it is pretty difficult for a 
gun to go off. This fact is proven be- 
yond peradventure of doubt from the 
official statistics covering the Camp, 
which shows that no competitor has 
been killed, seriously wounded, or 
slightly wounded in all the matches 
since 1918. In that year, when there 
was an influx of foreign teams with 
hair-trigger rifles, there were two cas- 


Catalog on request 


































WHY ITHACA GUNS ARE BEST 


Reason 1—Made in America, you know where the fac- 
tory is. 

Reason 2—Lock speed fastest ever invented. A bird 
flying a mile a minute moves less than one inch while 
the Ithaca lock operates. 

Reason 3—Ithacas operate easily. 

Reason 4—For two generations Ithacas have been the 
hardest shooting guns made. 

Reason 5—Ithacas have unbreakable coil springs as used 
in U. S. Army guns. 

Reason 6—Stocks let into steel frame, to prevent spread- 
























































ualties, and once before in the early ing. 
stages of the National Match game at Reason 7—Ithaca locks are simple. Simplicity means 
Sea Girt, N. J., there was one accident. durability. 


It is expected that there will be 
three thousand competitors or more in 
attendance at the School and Matches 
between August 28th and October 2nd. 
Some of them will stay throughout the 
entire period; some of them will be 
there for the School of Instruction 
only; some will come down for a few 
days during the matches; and some 
from points within easy travel distance 
will spend their week-ends competing 
in the small bore and shotgun events. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Morton C. Mum- 
ma will be Executive Officer of the 
Matches this year for the sixth con- 
secutive year. During his years of ex- 
perience in handling the School and 
Matches, Colonel Mumma has worked 
out an organization and has drawn to- 
gether a personnel which will assure 


Reason 8—lIthaca guns are bolted at three points, that’s 
why Ithacas do not shoot loose. 

Reason 9—Ithaca parts are drop forged, nothing better 
than drop forgings. Cheap guns have malleable or 
cast iron parts. 

Reason 10—Ithacas are proved with a double load of 
powder. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Box 25, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


HUNTERS LODGES" 


Youcan a a the —_ ney equipped ae 
and Fishing Lodg eeps4 people, for 
$175, freight oe i your r; d station. 
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the competitions of 1924 being the most} The price includes all lumber readi-cut, siding, ——— 
smoothly conducted of any in the quar-| flooring, roofing, a finish, oes windows, ———— 
id "’s hi screens, paint, nails, ware, two double beds } 
~ eer = waren of the events, The with coe and felt mattresses, stove, table, seats, basin, | 
National Rifle Association, as the gov-| pail and lantern. This Aladdinette lodge also finding | 
erning body of the sport in the United erect ino can dnee it ora ist commenon, F 
ight rite today for catalog 1434, 






States, is again handling the details 
and issuing the programs. Copies of 
the program may be obtained at this 
time through the office of the Secretary. 
N. R. A. of America, 1108 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


THE ALADDIN CO., 243% 


Offices and Mills at Bay City, Mich., Wilmington, N.C., Portland, Ore. 
















Want More Ducks? 


If not, don’t stop to read this ad. 

i If you do, plant their favorite foods 

(@@> ~~ =sTERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 

and Wild Celery. NOW is Nature’s 

sowing time. 10% discount until 

Sept. 15. For helpful booklet, write 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM, 

272H Bik., Oshkosh, Wis. 










a ASKIPLAIN.... 22S 
(@ your DEALER—SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


- PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co. 
PAY: OFF. wy CHa. M. STAPF. SCOTT, Wis.” 
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lefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchasedin 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 
ver 
Every 97,000 
gon proof- times. 
tested with an y 
extreme load. 
Astandardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 
14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


on Gallon of Gasoline 


present mileage, power and flexibility. 
Models for any car, truck, tractor, marine 
or stationary engine. Makes old cars bet- 
ter than new. See our mileage guarsntees. 
mi. ions a mi. e....28 mi. 
..-30 mi. | Overland.. .32 mi. Oakland. -24 mi. 
Mileage guarantee on any other car sent on request. 


SENT ON 30 DAY’S TRIAL 32° “= 


car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. Starts off on 
high in any weather without priming or heating—No jerking 
or choking. Agents Wanted. 

AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR COMPANY 

1233 Raymond Building ~ Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Ss 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or.at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy. 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, NewYork 
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Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 


ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 


to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Yellowlegs Reminiscences 


By FRANK LINWOOD BAILEY 


m ARSHFIELD, the old 
home of Daniel Web- 
ster, the autumn 
playground of the 
plover, and the fall 

4; mecca of shore bird 

@ shooters. 

Billy’s flivver emit- 
ted a final “gas- 

Fa] tric” cough and came 
to a drawn out stop 

beneath my window. I knew it was 
Billy, because no other car ever coughs 
in just that same tone of protest. I 
cast my eye warily toward my wife in 
the darkness, and hoped Billy wouldn’t 
blow his horn. I wanted to sneak out 
if possible without awakening my 
“better two-thirds of the household,” 
but the fatal horn sounded, then I had 
to explain to the “Missus” that I 
thought I’d go plover shooting this 
morning. I also vowed mentally to get 
Billy’s scalp sometime, or else fill his 
blamed old auto horn full of sand. 

After a hasty lunch of doughnuts and 
coffee, I joined Billy outside. With the 
guns and decoys stowed away, we were 
scooting out around the corner of the 
house and headed down the south shore 
road toward Marshfield. 

The wind still held smartly to the 
eastward, but the storm of the previous 
day was blowing itself out. Now and 
then a pin-point star peeped from be- 
hind a dark scudding cloud, and the 
last rim of an old moon played hide 
and seek with itself behind us. 

“Any idea where we’re going?” I 
asked Billy. 

“Why, I thought we were going fish- 
ing,” he replied quietly. 

“You know what I mean,’ I retorted. 
“We haven’t any blind down there.” 
“No,” he admitted. “But there’s about 
a hundred of them there. We can use 
one until we’re invited to vacate, then 
we can take another.” “All right,” I 
returned. “It’s your party, you asked 
me to go.” (I had been hinting around 
for a week, hoping that he would.) 


FAIN T bands of gray were streaking 

the East when he put out the last 
decoy. We had set up a good stool to 
windward, with a small bunch about 
fifty yards beyond this to attract the 
first on-comers, relying on our whistles 
to bring them closer. Sitting comfort- 
ably apart behind our hastily patched- 
up blind of grass and seaweed, we 
slipped a few doses of chilled sevens- 
and-a-half into our guns. Billy al- 
ways wants to shoot from the right- 
hand side, so I had to change seats with 
him; some fellows are awful fussy. 


It will identify you. 


Presently a clear four-note call re. 
minded us of what we came for. We 
brought our whistles into action and 
were rewarded by a closer call. 

“Mark right!” Billy exclaimed, eas. 
ing his arm a little. That arm move. 
ment of his is a sure sign of game. On 
they came; there may have been eizht- 
een in all, but they looked like a hun- 
dred. My pipe dropped to the ground 
and we swung up and along just as the 
birds bunched prettily; Billy grunted 
and we pulled, then we pulled some 
more. 

“I’m ashamed of myself!” cried 
Billy, “when I know we got nine.” 
“I’m proud of myself,” I replied, “for 
I tried to make all singles.” “Go on!” 
said he, “they were bunched thickest 
on your side, anyway.” There was no 
chance for an argument and besides, 
Billy was right. 

I relighted my pipe, Billy had quit 
smoking for almost a year, so I let the 
smoke blow into his face, funny how 
mean a fellow will act without provo- 
cation. A babel of cries, and a bunch 
of yellow-legs were almost upon us, 
coming head on. With the first charges 
we sat them back on their haunches 
for a loss of six while the second volley 
netted four more. Their ranks were 
sadly broken when we pumped in the 
third fire, each getting one apiece. 
From then on it was scattering birds. 


WO youngsters were in a blind about 

two gunshots from us, a spot that 
proved a source of great interest. They 
would shoot as soon as the birds got 
within a hundred yards and keep it 
up until they were another hundred 
away. It was really a good thing fer 
the birds, for it saved their lives, inci- 
dentally, it helped the shell manufac- 
turers, too. It lost us many shots but 
we were satisfied with the toll already 
taken. 

Soon came the call of a “black- 
breast,” the first we had heard. These 
shy fellows proved wary, and despite 
all our invitations they declined to ac- 
cept. One gunner who must have been 
shooting Super-X in a Lewis Magnum, 
using chilled “ones,” stretched his gun 
to the limit and succeeded in bringing 
down one. 

A single summer yellow-leg headed 
our way. I bet three shells that Billy 
couldn’t get him from his left shoulder, 
providing we let the bird come well in, 
while I fired a gun in the air to speed 
him up. Billy covered my bet and we 
waited. When the bird had hooked his 
wings to alight I fired twice in the air. 
How he did climb. Billy let loose but 
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to no avail, the bird kept on, redoubling 
his speed with every shot until he was 
fairly sizzling over the boys’ blind, and 
[ll be hanged if one of those young- 
sters didn’t jump up and knock him 
cold the first crack; such is beginners’ 





all re. 
r. We juck. I pocketed the shells, but the 
on and youngster deserved them. The flight 
was over; it had been a good morning 
id, eas. and we were soon looking forward to 
| move. [g another. SEND FoR 
ne. On Next morning I awoke with the sound Caraieton Eeeertle 
1 eicht- of rain pounding on my window. It Or New Guns Usep GUNS 
@ huss finally sifted through my sleepy brain 
ground that Billy and I had agreed to have a Von LENGERKE &DETMOLD INC. 
as the little party on gy oe par- rH SCHAUPFLER. President, 
ae ticul:.r morning, and from indications, 49 MADISON A 2 ‘“ 
a is promiond to be a reegh ene. All New York. Ciry Tue Serine Mark For SPORTSMEN 
nigh long the easterly storm had raged 
cried with unabated fury. All night long 
nine,” the pounding surf had roared and 
d, “for boon ed its heaviest artillery. 
oat I had just finished a hasty lunch 
hickest when Billy’s light knock sounded on 
was no the back door; probably the auto horn 
esides, was too flooded with water to emit a 
gur¢le. 
d quit “Stand out in the hall,,” I protested, 
let the “or else shed that oil-skin. No need 
y how to drown a man out of house and home.” 


Billy seized a doughnut from the table. ens Ss 





rovo- 
oe “Life saver,” he remarked, noting the 
tiny rivulets that trickled from his long 
on us ’ W 
lnvasts coat and spread out upon the floor, then hen the Ducks Come Down 
unches he stepped into the hall. Ina moment E Long range shells—that super gun. Ducks coming down, 
volley _ = into my —e and a i 5 with a splash or a bump that means a clean hit. You pick- 
ye im. wenty minutes later we left ing em up. 
; were 
in the the car at Manter’s Point and fought Worth all the waiting? You bet it is! 
apiece. our way down the beach. Satisfaction, too, in having kept the gun in such fine shoot- 
ale: It was still dark as a pocket, and an ing condition with Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Sclvent No. 9. 
occasional wave washed up around our Shotguns, rifles, revolvers, pistols—Hoppe’s keeps them all 
Eales feet. The rain-laden wind lashed our in o best shooting and resale condition. Buy a bottle of 
that faces unmercifully, sometimes almost it along with your shells or cartridges. 
They stopping us in our tracks; but we could FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
Js got find no fault, it was the brand of : f For more than twenty years the Authority on Gun Cleaning. 
eep it ff "eather we had been praying for. 2311 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
ial We finally located ourselves behind, 
ng for and partly between four blocks of gran- Hesge’s Me. 9 semeves 
yt ite that formed a portion of the break- powder residue, leading 
salians water. The waves ran so high that we and metal fouling; pre- 
ie Teall were obliged to set the decoys well in, — cues Kom Boa 
- iealers ever ere. or 
lready _—— ten yards away, yet as our onsale. ae tos: ts 
shots would be mostly overhead ones, stamps. Free gun clean- 
black- everything looked about right. ing guide. 
These Manomet Point lay to the eastward, |}/ 
lespite and soon the sky in that direction be- 
to ac- gan to show signs of light. The rain 
» heen slackened considerably but the wind >: 
held. Brown’s Island shoals with their a 
gnum, mpin 
s gun wave-lashed rocks became visible. Comfortable C p 
DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


nging The first call came from behind us. 

We turned slowly and perceived four 
eaded yellow-legs fighting their way steadily 
Billy against the wind. When they were 
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Kampkook No. 4 is shown 
in the picture. Has warm- 
ing shelf, folding wind 
shield, « detachable tank. 
Two-quart tank holds six 
hours’ fuel supply. Folds to 
4% x 10% x 19 inches, 
weighs 14 pounds. Price 
in U.S. $11.00. 


OLIDAY PICNICS, week-end trips to the woods and lakes, 
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the camper to prepare a bi 
where as quickly and conveniently as at home. 


meal or roadside lunch any- 
No fuel to 


gather, no muss or trouble; makes its own gas from the same 


It’s All Inside 


All Kampkooks fold like a 
suit case when not in use. 
All parts, including tank 
and legs, pack inside. 


anywhere. 
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Wind proof; safe 
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use and permanent residence. 


Camps, hunting lodges, and log 
cabins are also presented, suggest- 
ing designs for vacation dwellings 
in woods and mountains. 


Part 1I.—Bungalows. 


Part II.—Bungalows in Porto Rico. 
Part II].—Bungalow-Cottages. 
Part IV.—Camps, lodges, log cabins. 


Many designs and II- 
Cloth, $2.50 postpaid. 


160 pages. 
lustrations. 
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good and proper in attempting to re. 
set them. A gun slammed away t 
the eastward telling us that other 
gunners had braved the storm for the 
sake of the sport that thrills. A single 
“Beetle-head” (black-breast), flashed 
over us, coming down shore with the 
wind; we both shot a few miles behing 
him. A pair of black ducks crossed 
over and came to rest in the harbor, 
while a solitary loon raced by at top 
speed touching only the high spots. 

A mark in the sky resembling a cloud 
of mosquitoes detatched itself from the 
haze. It would spread out, then draw 
together as a gale freshened with alter- 
nate gusts. How long it took that 
bunch of plover to fight its way across 
the harbor! There was a dozen of 
them and they were tired enough to 
light up with anything that looked like 
a feather. Calling lustily all the while, 
they took a sudden nose-dive at us. Un- 
fortunately we waited too long and 
when we opened up with two guns each 
they almost knocked our hats off. We 
got one bird—I say “we” because Billy 
might read this, but I know pretty well 
who got the bird; he flew against Billy’s 
gun barrel and broke his own neck. 


The remainder of the morning was 
spent in collecting a few scattering 
“counters,” but the heft of the flight 
was over. And so another happy ses- 
sion with the “long-bills” had passed 
into history, 


When Lightning Strikes 
(Continued from page 533) 


sometimes comes obliquely or almost 
horizontally, plowing long furrows. It 
may tear a circular or funnel-shaped 
hole, and when striking sand, form 
fulgurites extending fully 25 feet into 
the earth. In striking rock, the light- 
ning may either enter the mass and 
form a fulgurite tube, or it may be 
diffused over the surface of the rock 
according to the conductivity of the 
formation. It may split the rock into 
large or small pieces, or it may fuse 
the surface, giving it a vitreous coat 
with nodules or blisters. 

A compilation of available exact 
knowledge regarding the striking of 
trees by lightning shows that the likeli- 
hood of a tree being struck is increased 
if the tree is taller than surrounding 
trees, if it is isolated, if it is upon high 
ground, if it is deeply rooted, and if 
it is the best conductor at the moment 
of the flash as a result of having be- 
come wet from rain and thus trans- 
formed from a poor conductor to 4 
good one. Above all, bear in mind that 
any kind of tree may be struck; none 
is immune, 
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Canoeing to James Bay 



































. top (Continued from page 524) 
OTs. 
a cloud pplany are the legends of the Manitou 

; who lives upon its summit and con- 
‘om the ; 

é ures his spells upon all who pass, un- 
. — ess they throw a bit of tobacco into 
h alter. he river above as a propitiatory offer- 
k that ng. Above Conjuror’s Falls the river 
across [B, full of heavy rapids, tremendously 
zen of Exciting to run going down, but the 
ugh to ery devil itself to negotiate going up. 
ed like Bfwo of these, at least, must be por- 
» while, fRaged by short lifts. 
ss Un- § 1 any who contemplate taking this 
& and ip, I should like to give some special 
is each Bb ivice. First, don’t attempt it unless 
t. We “uu are physically strong, and are an 
e Billy Experienced canoeist and camper. You 
ty Well would better get your guide from the 
Billy’s Biudson Bay Company’s Post at Mat- 
ck. ice, Ontario. The trip down the Al- 
ig was fbany is so easy that no previous knowl- 
ttering edge of the river on the part of the 
flight euide is necessary, but for the trip up 
9y ses- Hfrom Moose Factory you should have 
passed fa man who is thoroughly acquainted 





with the river, as the rapids are dan- 
gerous and portages hard to find. Grub 
and canoe you can get at Pagua, and 
mole shoes at Fort Albany or Moose 








































.eS actory. You will need to cut poles 
) somewhere on the Albany, as good pole 
pruce is hard to find around Moose 
almost §Factory. Tourists are not allowed to 
vs. It fearry guns in Ontario during the sum- 
shaped fmer, but if your guide will take one 
form falong you will have plenty of moose 
at into fmeat all the way. 
light- J If you have not your own tents, 
ss and fishes, blankets, etc., you can probably 
ay be frent them from the Revillon Fur Com- 
> rock pany, at Pagua; otherwise you will 
of the ave to furnish them yourself. I as- 
k into Bsume that anyone who has had suf- 
y fuse Bficient experience to attempt the trip 
s coat Bwill know what to take in the way of 
grub, duffle and food bags, tump lines, 
exact Bdishes and clothing. 
ng of July is the best month for the trip, 
likeli- Bfor you are reasonably sure of good 
reased water, although the bugs are so bad 
nding hat mosquito-bars in the tents are ab- 
2 high solutely necessary. You can figure the 
ind if time required as follows: Pagua to 
oment Fort Albany five to seven days, Albany 
1g be- By Moose Factory five to twelve days, 
es Moose Factory to the steel at Mattice, 
i that Kapuskasing or Fouquier, ten to twelve 
noua days, so that, allowing for stop-overs 





at Albany and Moose Factory, you can 
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easily complete the trip in a month. 
The following maps will be found use- 
ful: 


Ontario, Michipicoten Sheet and Mat- 
tagami Sheet, Dept. of Interior, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. Scale 8 miles to 1 in. 

Railroad Map of Canada. Section in- 
cluding the Great Lakes and James 
Bay. Dept. of Interior, Ottawa. 
Scale 34 miles to 1 in. 

Map of Part of Northern Ontario, 
showing the Districts of Timiskam- 
ing, Sudbury, Algoma, and Parts of 
Nipissing. 1918. Dept. of Lands, 
Forests and Mines, Toronto, Ont. 
8 miles to 1 in. 


I have tried to give you a picture of 
the James Bay country, a land of 
violent contrasts, of blackest storm 
clouds and golden sunshine, of cold 
shimmering aurora and brightly tinted 
wild flowers; of strenuous daily toil and 
deep refreshing sleep, a tand that sul- 
lenly repels, and the next day smilingly 
beckons again. When at the end of my 
first trip I stepped on board the train 
at Fouquier and said good-bye to the 
north country, I swore a solemn oath 
that never again would I set foot in 
such a region, but two years later the 
call of the north was too imperious to 
be resisted, and I have little doubt that 
if my health and strength are unim- 
paired and I have a few extra dollars 
in my pocket, I shall be found a year 
from this summer perched on a sand- 
bar in James Bay, waiting for the tide. 





Trout Fishing in Lakes 
(Continued from page 521) 


are often most difficult to entice with 
any kind of lure, they are so fat and 
lazy as often to be the despair of 
anglers, even natives and guides most 
familiar with the water are sometimes 
nonplussed. Such fish are almost always 
unwilling to notice an unfamiliar bait, 
unlike the food which is ever present 
among them. 

I know of wise native fishermen who 
go out to fish all night long, be- 
ing fully aware the larger fish prefer 
to feed at night, then go back to deep 
water to sleep, masticate food, perhaps 
to sulk; at any rate they are rarely 
actively feeding during the day. 

I was canoe fishing in a Canadian 
lake spotted all over with anglers live 
bait fishing with the usual thing—min- 
nows and big worms—yet none had suc- 
cess. Just alongside, one man hap- 
pened to try a large black nymph 
creeper to which he tied a. long white 
hackle feather. With this unusual bait 
he landed in quick time forty odd fine 
trout by casting it out to sink deep, 
then to reel rapidly back, as he said, 
“they took it for a minnow”’—much to 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide 

Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins 
tanned with hair on and made into rugs; or 
dressed into buckskin glove leather. Bear, 
dog, cow, horse or any kind of hide tanned 
with fur on, finished soft and odorless, and 
made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, 
gloves or any garment for men or women. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


All kinds of game, fish and birds mount- 
ed. FINE FUR SKINS such as fox, coon, 
skunk, mink, muskrat, etc., made into gar- 
ments of latest stylee REPAIRING AND 
REMODELING. Estimates if desired We 
sell at factory prices coats and furs made to 
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stock. Deal direct and save middlemen’s 
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STYLE BOOK gives prices, tells how to 
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Guaranteed game and service run by western men in a 
western manner, 


W. P. REDMOND JAS. S. SIMPSON 
Address Jas. S. Simpson, Jackson, Wyoming 
References furnished. Rates on application. 
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the wonder and surprise of his live 
minnow fishing companions. I myself 
got several on a_ sunken artificial 
_|ericket, a bait which under ordinary 
conditions should only succeed when 
played on the surface. Several of the 
anglers inquired what bait got such re- 
sults, but the fellow refused to divulge 
his secret? I paddled up, determined 
to watch and get information and found 
he was using one of my own inven- 
tions, though he was ignorant who was 
the inquisitive person, and he remained 
so. 
Lake fishing abounds in such unusual 
and seemingly impossible situations, 
and so far as I can see the only solu- 
tion of the problem is that of trout 
food, which is the sole cause of the 
difficulty, not only in lakes but also in 
rivers. Another similar example is 
that of a wealthy owner of a large 
Adirondack estate comprising two fine 
big lakes regularly stocked by a private 
hatchery with millions of brook trout 
and landlocked salmon. The owner was 
much perturbed because his guests 
failed to get fish on flies, worms or min- 
nows. I suggested his men scrape up 
a bucket of bottom mud, which they 
did, among which was found quantities 
of fat white creepers about one inch 
long. These were impaled alive and 
kicking most actively, then were cast 
out and sunk to the lake bed where 
they were instantly seized by various 
salmon and trout from ten to fifteen 
inches long, sometimes near the bottom 
and several in midwater. The difficult 
problem was solved, as usual by giving 
both salmon and trout the precise food 
of their accustomed diet, and I firmly 
believe an artificial imitation would be 
equally successful if played to move like 
the natural creeper. 

That is why lake fishing is so wide 
and varied a problem that each locality, 
each lake is essentially a subject of 
deep study before we can overcome the 
many obstacles that face every angler 
in new and unfamiliar water. In by- 
gone days, the angler would try flies 
first, then turn to worms and minnows. 
If these failed he would go home, rest 
contented that everything possible had 
been done. But in these more advanced 
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FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 

Build It From Butt to Top? Wind It? 

Varnish It? Put on the Mountings? 
Coniplete It? 


For twenty years I have specialized 
in rod construction and am now in a 
position to offer this service to 
Sportsmen throughout the country. 
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fortunately can now be procured made 
in artificial lures copied exactly from 
nature. 
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CHAS. J. MOHR, fit Lote sued, New York 
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Bass and Flies 


(Continued from page 525) 









Montreal and Invincible on No. 6 ap 
Seth Green, McGinty, Reub Wood ap 
Montreal on No. 4 you may take yoy 
fly rod and flies to fish for bass on lak 
or river and if confidence and desj 
are with you, you will get bass. 
Perhaps you thought the Pale Eve 
ing Dun a trout fly. Surely it is and 
good one. It is also one of the best bas¢ 
flies you can try. The No. 6 is carried 

















in stock by one tackle store I know anda” iti 


maybe by others. 
the gray wings and pale yellow body 
and light gray hackle. In July and 
August when the natural flies are 
hatching they are fully as large as the 
No. 6 and no court would issue an in. 
junction restraining you from using a 
Pale Evening Dun. 

I have caught a bass on a No. 6 Pale 
Evening Dun fished dry when a hatch 
was on and then put on a No. 6 and 
fished it wet and never found a time 
when bass prefer the floating dry fiy. 
If you ever do I would like to hear of 
your experience. 

You may select six patterns of flies 
other than the ones mentioned as my 
favorites. Queen, Professor, Brown 
Hackle, Wickham’s Fancy and others 
have taken bass for me and the Par. 
macheene Belle may bring a bass to 
the surface of deep water when 2 
sombre colored fly has failed. 


There are many lures for bass, you 
know how varied they are, and they too 
will catch bass. But it is to the fly 
purist that I mention these stepping 
stones to fulfillment of desire. 


Bass eat small things and large and 
therefore see everything. You too, if 
looking for a small object, may see it 
readily. At night observe a small leaf 
on a tree against a starry sky. Look 
away then at it again and it is easily 
seen. A friend of mine in Tennessee 
fishes with the tiniest flies for trout in 
very clear water. There are bass il 
the stream also. Last summer he landet 
a good bass on a fly smaller than No. 
12 and hooked another larger bass, but 
the leader broke. 

Choose a day, if you can, when a whis 
pering breeze from the south foretells 
rain and soft gray clouds at times ob 
scure the sun. Your best fishing may 
be from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., but on 
most days, evening is the best time to 
take bass with your flies. After a rain 
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the water becomes a bit roiled the 
roam about to see what is coming 
nstream, regardless of the time of 






While fishing the past few years 
nder the self-imposed restrictions of 
sing no fly for bass larger than a 
tumber four, the memory is vivid of 
n hour of the “fishiest fishin” I ever 

















‘S had with bass. And they were all taken 
525) in a 1/0 Professor. It is not told to 
Pe brag. A man can take one or two good 
No. 6 anpass and exhibit better craft than was 
Wood anjmmecessary that evening, for you see 
take yoygmhose bass wanted to be caught. 
ass on lakggcrowded each other to get the big Pro- 
and desingtessor. A friend and I had cast our 
ASS. fies all day on the Flat River in Michi- 
Pale Evengie2”- Only two bass were in our baskets 
it is and qyrben we reached the place to get out 
e best base! the river where our horse and buggy 
is carried (do you remember those things) were 
know and waiting to take us five miles to the} 
dry with rain. 
low body We figured one hour more could be 


July anggspent and that would still give us time 

flies aregto meet our train. My friend went to 

rge as thgsee about the horse and I started cast- 
sue an ining at the head of a long deep run of 
n using agwater on a bend in the river. The bass 
were out to feed. In one hour ten bass, 

Jo. 6 Pale the smallest being a two pounder and 
the largest weighing 3% pounds, filled 


n a hatch 
Jo. 6 andq™Y basket and two or three were on 
da time improvised stringer. 


x dry fly With such a memory you think a man 
o hear offwould forever swear by a 1/0 Profes- 


sor, but I feel sure, in the light of | 


later experiences, that a No. 4 would 
have been just as eagerly crowded for. 
, Brown§ Fish when feeding are very much like 
1d othersgchickens doing the same stunt. Toss a 
the Par.gpiece of beef as big as your little finger 
bass togto a flock of chickens and they are no 
when ag™more eager to get it than if the same 
piece should be cut into six or ten bits. 
ass, you A chicken chases a big grasshopper and 
they too when that is caught goes on to pick up 
) the fiyf? tiny insect. And a number six or 
four fly seems to me to be more readily 
mistaken for something good to eat than 
a 1/0 fly. 
1 too, if Making little covenants with one’s 
y see i self and fulfilling them may be only one 
rall leat! "49 of being peculiar. But to fish your 
own chosen way and thoroughly enjoy 


is of flies 
od as my 


stepping 


irge and 


r, Lookf. ; ! 
's easily it—that’s the way to go fishing. 
znnessee™ I have said to myself that any fish 


trout ing that will take a fly is good enough for 
bass ing ™e to fish for and to eat. I have 
: landedg 2early had to eat several garfish—called 
ian No billfish in some localities—but though 
ass, but they rise and grab your fly their bony 

mouth resisted my hardest strike and 
a wile I never had to eat one. 


oretellsf Rock bass are little fishes that some- 
nes ob-§ times are particular about the flies you 
ig may§ ast. If you want a few for the pan, 
but ong No. 6 flies are a good size and the pat- 
‘ime tog terns mentioned for black bass are 
a raingg 800d. 
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Sportsman Boo 
tne wight Pr = 


Embodies every feature to make it the 
ideal boot for the hunter, woodsman and 
all outdoor purposes. 


This Waterproof 16 inch Hi-Cut Sport Pac, is made 
of heavy black oil tanned leather, extremely durable 
and highly water resisting. Goodyear Welt sewed 
and solid eter throughout. 


uality only has been considered in the making of 
the Sport Hi-Cut. We have built a boot which can- 
not be bettered at any price, yet a huge volume of 
roduction and our method of selling direct from 
actory to wearer enables us to sell it to you direct 
by mail postpaid, at only $9.90 C. O. D., if desired. 


Sizes 5 to 12. C-D-E-EE widths, Be sure to 
state size and width in ordering. 


Our guarantee: ‘*‘We guaranice to refund 
every cent paid for shoes if afler examination 
you feel you would rather have the money 
than the shoes.” Could anything be fairer 
than that? 


2 SHOES 
Wm SROM FACTORY TO WEARER” 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LOUISRHEAD te NATUREFLIES, NYMPHS«°LURES 


ARE NOW MADE BETTER, SELL BETTER, AND GET MORE FISH THAN EVER. 
IF YOU WANT PERFECT SATISFACTION IN YOUR FISHING FOR EITHER THE 


BASS, SALMON, LAKE TROUT, PIKE OR MASCALONGE 


YOU CAN NOW SECURE A BETTER SELECTION CHEAPER AND MORE EFFECTIVE 
THAN LIVE BAIT OR ANY OTHER LURES OR PLUGS ON SALE. TWENTY DEPENDABLE 
KILLERS ALL LIFE-LIKE COPIES OF BASS FOOD IN LAKE OR STREAM. SINGLE HOOKS 
THAT HOLD FAST. ONE RE GETS MANY FISH. FOR ANY TIME, ANY PLACE, 
TRY A FROG, CRAWFISH, HELLGRAMITE, CRICKET. DARTER OR FEATHER MINNOWS 
GIVE AMPLE REWARD IN FISH AND PLEASURE. 

NEW LURES FOR THIS FALL FISHING ARE THE WEIGHTED DARTERS, BUCKTAIL FLIES, 
WEIGHTED FROG-PLUG FOR CASTING IN LAKES AND DEEP RIVERS. 

Send to LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for New Illustrated Price Lists. 


THE NEW 


L.C.SMITH LONG RANGE GUN 


One- 
gun. 


With ejector and Hunter 
Trigger it’s the complicte 
Write for catalog 319. 


The new L. S. Smith Long Range Gun, specially 
chambered, specially bored, it kills CONSISTENTLY 
at 80 yards. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton N. Y. 


McDONALD AND LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 








Natural Wild Duck Foods 


That attract the Wild Ducks. Plant Wild 
Rice, Wild Celery, etc., now. Write for free 


Ww 


U. S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 
All Carbines have the new model 1898 


stocks, The barrels, actions and $15 


Krag Rifles........ $1 Krag Sport’g Rifles.$14.00 
Cal. 45 Shot Guns 4. Cal. 45 Carbines... 3.50 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-0 North {0th St., Phila, Pa. 


 & 


helpful literature, parts are either new or have been refinished 


y the Government and equal to new 


WISCONSIN’S 
AQUATIC 
NURSERIES 
Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 


2.50 


¥ 
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TALES OF FISHES 
By ZANE GREY 


Among deep-sea fishers 
Grey stands out aimost as con- 
spicuously as he does among novel- 
ists. Many adventures have been 
his, and most of them are told of 
in these fascinating true tales, 
which are fully illustrated with de- 
lightful photographs taken on the 
scene of action. 


Zane Grey writes about his fish- 
ing adventures with all the vim and 
color that he puts into his great 
novels of the West. He has fished 
in the Pacific, in the Caribbean, up 
the Panuco and around Catalina 
Island. 


267 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


BIRD GUIDE 
By CHESTER A. REED 


Vol. I—Water birds, game birds, and birds of prey east 
of the Rockies. Vol. Il—Land birds east of the Rockies. 
Pocket-size handbooks, each describing and picturing in 
colors more than 200 birds. The descriptions are brief and 
clear, but comprehensive. Each volume is boxed, and can 
be had in either leather or cloth binding. In form and con- 
tent they are ideal aids for the amateur bird student. 


Vol. I, 240 pp. Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, $1.25; Lea., $1.50 
Vol. Il, 228 pp. Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, $1.25; Lea., $1.50 
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BIRDS 
Their Photographs and Home Life 
By A. H. CORDIER, M.D. 


The text is written in a fashion as 
pleasing, instructive and entertaining to 
the boy and girl of ten as to the girl 
and boy of seventy. There are other 
“bird books’’—but not like this. Scien- 
tific facts and human interest vie with 
each other. 


Among the pictures in this great col- 
lection is that of the last Passenger 
Pigeon in the United States, which died 
in Cincinnati in 1916; and others depict 
the rarest species still occurring in 
America. Among the latter are live 
likenesses of the Pileated Woodpecker, 
Snakebird, Sennett’s Nighthawk, Harris 
Sparrow, Great Crested Flycatcher, etc., 
etc. 


247 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $4.00 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


By HORACE KEPHART 


In two volumes. Vol. I, Camping. Vol. Il, Woodcraft. 
The old edition of this book was the standard work on the 
subject for over ten years. The new edition is enlarged, en- 
tirely revised and brought up to date, after two years had 
been spent in the undertaking. Vol. I deals with outfits, 
making camp, fires, camp cookery, etc., etc. Vol. Il, ““Wood- 
craft,” deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients as are 
learned or practised in the wilderness itself, where we have 
nothing to choose from but the raw materials that lie around 
us. Contains over a hundred illustrations. The volumes 
may be bought separately or in sets. 


Vol. I, 405 pages. Illustrated. 
Vol. Il, 479 pages. Illustrated. 


Cloth, $2.00 
Cloth, $2.00 


MOTOR BOATS AND BOAT MOTORS | 


Design—Construction—Operation—Repair 
Edited by VICTOR W. PAGE, M.E. 


This is a complete handbook for all interested in any 
phase of motor boating, as it considers all details of modern 
hulls and marine motors, deals exhaustively with boat de- 
sign and construction, design and installation of all types of 
marine engines and gives expert advice on boat and engine 
maintenance and repair. 
524 pages. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $4.00 
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BUNGALOWS, CAMPS 
AND 
MOUNTAIN HOUSES 


By C. E. SCHERMERHORN AND 
OTHERS 


New Revised Edition 


Contains a large variety of de- 
signs by prominent architects, many 
of which are suitable for summer 
use and permanent residence. 
Camps, hunting lodges, and log cabins are also presented, 
160 pages. Cesigns and Illustrations. Cloth, $2.50 


COMPLEAT ANGLER 
By IZAAK WALTON 


With illustrations in full color by James Thorpe. This 
edition bids fair to become the standard edition of the great 
classic. Mr. Thorpe has caught Walton’s* atmosphere of 
contented ease, and his restful landscapes furnish the 
essential quiet and repose that give the book its exquisite 
charm and delight. 


Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $3.50 


167 pages. 


WOODCRAFT 
By NESSMUK 


No better book for the guidance of 
those who go into the wild for sport or 
recreation was ever written. No one 
ever knew the woods better than “Ness- 
muk" or succeeded in putting so much 
valuable information into the same com- 
pass. Camp equipment, camp making, 
the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a _ thou- 
sand and one kindred topics are con- 
sidered. It illustrates the Knapsack and 
Ditty Bag, Hatchet and Knives, Indian 
Camp, Shanty Tent and Camp- Fire, 
Shanty-Tent Spread Out, Camp-Fire as 
it should be made, Frog Bait, Three- 
Hook Gangs, G. W. Hatchet and Out- 
Door Cooking Range. 


151 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


FISHING, TACKLE AND KITS 
By DIXIE CARROLL 


How, when, and where to fish and the right kind of tackle 
for all angles of fishing for the fresh-water game fish. 
Habits and peculiarities of the basses, muskellunge, trout, 
pike, pickerel, and wall-eyed pike. Fishing facts that will 
make the tyro an expert angler and the expert more finished 
in the art. Practical information that will make your fish- 
ing dreams come true. Little points that fill your stringer, 
written from years of lake and stream study and experience. 
How to play the fish in a sportsmanlike manner. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


334 pages. 


IDYL OF THE SPLIT-BAMBOO 
By GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN 


This splendid volume deals with the construction of the 
Split-Bamboo Rod in a way as distinctively as “Streamcraft” 
occupies its special field. This is not all. There are chap- 
ters on the “Joys of Angling,’ “Equipment,” “The Angler's 
Camp,” including a most noteworthy one, from the stand- 
points both of a charming bit of natural history and of 
“brass tack” information, on the Silkworm. The whole in a 
Waltonian flavor. It will prove a valuable addition to the 
practical and pleasurable literature of Angling. 


Illustrated. 


278 pages. Cloth, $3.00 


Wecan supply any book published on outdoor subjects 


Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 221 W. 57th St., New York City 


ALL BOOKS SENT POSTPAID 


COMPLETE BOOK CATALOG SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
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Speckled bass, white bass, perch, blue- 
gills and the big river chub (which 
js sometimes 15 inches long in the east- 
ern streams) all like the same flies. 

When the trout season is closed, if 
you feel you would like to cast a fly 
again before winter comes, some of 
these lesser fishes may give you a 
chance to take them home. On a warm 
day in mid-October the river chub rises 
greedily to a large dry fly and leaps 
much like a rainbow trout. A wet fly 
js just as good but if he is willing to 
be spectacular, give him a chance. 

Yes sir, you may go forth to fish with 
flies only and catch a fish. 


Angling for Common Fishes 
(Continued from page 527) 


much the same as in sunfish fish- 
ing, with the feathered lures. Flies 
that prove tempting when fished with- 
out the spinner are the Palmers, the 
Black Gnat, Silver Doctor, Queen of 
the Waters and the Professor. One of 
my favorites for this sort of fishing is 
the Yellow Sally and the Coachman, 
though I like to use the spinners with 
these last two mentioned. The leader 
for this sort of fishing, as previously 
stated, must be fine in caliber. It is a 
pleasure to use a leader hardly greater 
in caliber than a horse hair. 

In the Telerana Nova leaders, I like 
the Number 6 the best of all for this 
work. They possess strength and are 
not stiff. They can be attached to the 
hook without the least trouble. The 
rod should of course be of bamboo, 
three or four ounces in weight, though 
of course a slightly heavier rod, up to 
five ounces, can be used without trouble. 
One always stands in liability of catch- 
ing a fine old bass while working a 
strip of water for rupestris and then 
one feels that a slightly heavier rod 
would work to advantage. 

Of course the same unusual exhilara- 
tion and delight companions one in fly- 
fishing for rock bass as it does in trout 
fishing, with the same kind of tackle. 
How the seemingly fragile rod will bend 
and how the fish does his broad-sided 
play—the leader stretching taut like a 
violin string at tension—and when 
turning a somersault out of the water 
in the vain endeavor to extricate the 
barb from the lip! No swallowing of 
the hook here as in bait fishing. If 
the fish is undersized it may be shaken 
off very easily and no harm is done. 

The rock bass makes for one of the 
best fishes that one can introduce into a 
pond of cold, pure water; and in answer 
to many questions that have been asked 
me in this respect I will say that it is 
the pond fish par excellence. In its 
spawning habits it is very much like the 
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sunfishes and the croppies, with this 
difference, that the rock bass will de- 
vour its young if it can get at them 
after being driven away from the nest. 
It is also true that the larger ones of 
rock bass young will kill and devour 
their weaker brothers and sisters. I 
believe this is one reason why the rock 
bass are not so common to our waters 
as the sunfishes, and as numerous. 


We have thus the sinister fact to _ oa 
E A TAXIDERMIST 


contend with that the rock bass is a reer eet 
really its own worst enemy. But al- “ie, antensle, game-heads, fleh 


though the rock bass is thus singled out 
as of a cannibal nature it is not so de- 
structive to the young of other fishes. 
Indeed I believe that it lives mostly on 
such minute water life as is found in 
the stream, although the larger rock 
bass are probably inveterate destroyers 
of younger fish life; and, of course, 
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Northwestern 


minnow. I will say in regard to stock- 
1346 Elwood Build 


ing ponds with the rock bass, that one 
can introduce another species of fish 
with it. I have known of several in- 
stances where croppies and rock bass, 
both introduced to a pond, have lived in 
harmony and with no notable sign of 
destructiveness or decrease in either 
species. I have also known of the rock 
bass and sunfishes living in like har- 
mony. 

The nest of the rock bass is not al- 
ways as large as that of the sunfishes 
and may often be mistaken for a nest 
of a black bass were it not for the 
presence of the male fish guarding it. 
While the rock bass takes care of the 
eggs and the resulting young with a 
patience that bears special mention, it 
will turn on its young, as I have said, 
after the season and kill them if it can 
get them. This is, of course, one of 
the oddities of nature that we cannot 
see through, why it should be so can- 
nibalistic in nature and yet not so de- 
structive to other fishes. To find a 
reason for this would demand a great 
deal of study and investigation. 

It is said that there is no fish so 
troubled with worms in the summer as 
the rock bass and I have to admit that 
this is true. Nor does cold water ‘ap- 
parently have a bettering effect upon 
the fish, for I have taken them out of 
spring water equally as wormy as in 
warmer water. But it is true that the 
black basses also have these worms, as 
have other fishes, too, so it does not 
apply to the rock bass alone. Because 
of these worms (hardly ever over a 
fourth of an inch in length) , encysted in 
the flesh, it is thought by some that 
they are useless as food. To this it 
will be answered that not only is the 
fish in a healthy condition, though it 
has them in its flesh, but they absolutely 
are not impaired as to food value, nor 
will people partaking of them “get 
worms” as is so often heard. 
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But you must know — must 
plan and start right. We teach 
you, tell you how to select 
breeding stock, how to feed, 
house and care for them—re- 
ducing mortality and insuring 
















Profitable results. 
Write for particulars, free literature and prices. 
Ranch and fox-raisers’ school at Prince Edward 
Island and Hackensack, Minu. 


Maeser Silver Fox & Fur Co, 
Dept. H, 3756 Colfax Ave., N. Minneapolis, Minn. 

















































BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 


We buy all youraise. Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year. Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business, 


Duffus Silver Fox Co, 
38-J W.34th St.,NewYork 









































Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Greatest 
market for 20 years. ake money breeding them. 
Raised in one month, We ship everywhere our fa- 
mous breeding stock and supplies, Established 23 
years. Write now for big illustrated free book, 
How to Make Money Breeding Squa 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
602H St., Melrose Highiands, Mass. 













































J. KANNOFSKY ccass‘ttower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 





























328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORXS 





Today 


Baker guns maintain the 

popularity which they have 

enjoyed for more than 50 years. 

The uniformity of workmanship, 
splendid finish, construction and 


quality have never varied—they never 
shoot loose! 
“Built to Endure” 
Catalog FREE on request 


ir Ask your nearest Baker Agent— 


we can give you his name. 


BAKER Gun Co. 
23535 Cromer St. New Yorn. 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
vlace a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develor- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, ete., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
SQUARE 

S. Lorrain Arcade, East 
Miami, Florida. 
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where it will come back to you year after year. 
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Send now for on telescope 


ZIP-ZIP 
THOUSANDS of boys are 


y made happy 
f/ with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter. 
Boys, you should learn that quick 
and sure aim by the use of a 
Zip-Zip shooter, with plenty of pep 
and force. Where a gun is sold a 
Zip-Zip is sold. See your dealer to- 
day; if he happens not to have them, 
order from ‘us, 
Zip-Zip shooter °35c. 
or 3 for $1.00. 
feomnete Rubber Co. 


Dept. 102, Columbia, S.C. S=™u@ses 


Modern Trapping Methods 


(Continued from page 520) 


one’s food supply, whether through de- 
struction by fire, storm or marauding 
animals, is surely a “sword of Damo- 
cles.” 


An additional factor that often has 
much to do with the wilderness trap- 
per’s disappointment is that the first 
year is apt to prove a total loss. It 
takes at least a couple of months in the 
fall for one to locate and unless he is 
an expert, the trapper cannot be sure 
there is fur in his district save in the 
case of certain animals like beaver, 
muskrats, etc. But he goes ahead and 
prepares for winter, setting out his 
traps when the proper time comes. 
What is he to do if his judgment has 
proven false and very few furbearers 
get into his traps? It is too late to 
move, unless he walks out and leaves 
his outfit to the mountain rats! 


These facts have not been given with 
the idea of attempting to discourage 
men from trying the wilderness game; 
rather they are set down in hopes of 
being a help to those who do tackle this 
form of trapping. If someone had told 
me a few things along this line, pre- 
vious to my first sally into the wilds, I 
am sure life would have been a lot 
different for me. One who has not 
been in the lonely places cannot pos- 
sibly imagine the grim and pitiless as- 
pects of life and it surely can do no 
harm to warn one beforehand. And 
now, let’s consider the other phase of 
the game, settled district trapping. 

The problem that besets most of my 
trapper correspondents seems to be the 
fact that there is no opportunity for 
catching the wily furbearers in that 
particular vicinity from which they 
write. This, of course, is often true; 
at the same time a good trapper will 
often ply his trade successfully right 
under the noses of men who say “there 
ain’t any fur left.” The moral to this 
is—look around! Rarely does a man 
eventually make a success of profes- 
sional trapping who has not, in his 
youthful days, captured a few animals 
in his immediate neighborhood. <A 
trapper is first born and then made. If 


~~ one hasn’t the gift of observation which 


Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now bein 
stored in every condition of ok 
ness or défective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or —— Drum _ 
Thickened Drums, Roaring a 

‘ Hissing Sounds, Perforated, 
Wholly_or Partially Dest Destroyed 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc, 


Wilson Reneeenatientll Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears” recuire no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural eardrums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 

giving you full particulars and testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. ted 
140 Inter-Southern Bldg. ‘LOUISVILLE: KY. 
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leads to the location of animal run- 
ways, dens, etc., as a youth, surely he 
can’t expect to develop a marked trap- 
ping skill as middle age approaches. 
The big advantage of trapping near 
home is this: one may give it a thor- 
ough lookout with only a fraction of 
the expenditure required for the wilder- 
ness expedition. One can buy his grub 
and outfit as the emergency arises, 
making the trapping pay its own way 
right from the start, if he is possessed 
of a moderate aptness for the job. A 
big saving results in that he doesn’t 


it will identify you. 


have to pay for expensive transpo, 
tion of outfit and grubstake. 


The work of settlement trapping j, 
far easier and less fraught with hard. 
ships than the other kind. Of cour 
it must be understood that trapping 
anywhere is the hardest of hard wor, 
and unless a man is prepared to ben 
his best energies to the task, will proy 
an absolute fizzle. But there are som 
men who do not care to take a chang 
on suffering unnecessary hardships anj 
to these settlement trapping undouit. 
edly has an appeal. The presence of 
certain hazards in connection with 
trapping the wilds is, naturally, 2 miss. 
ing element in the other branch. 

If a man traps in certain districts 
and finds trapping doesn’t pay, there 
are often other tasks, more remuner. 
ative, to which he can turn. For jn. 
stance, let us suppose one is after the 
furbearers in a district where lumber. 
ing is going on. If trapping fails he 
can generally find something to do, 
even working for his board in an emer. 
gency. This is a matter for serious 
consideration, as one who has gone 
hungry well knows. It’s hard to pic. 
ture romance, even in the beautiful 
woods country, on an empty stomach. 
They say men fight on their stomachs 
and this is surely true of trapping. 


But settlement trapping has its dis- 
advantages too. The chief drawback is 
the comparatively small numbers of 
fur-bearing animals and the resulting 
fact of their being scattered over a com- 
paratively large territory. Very often 
the trapper will encounter difficulty in 
gaining the consent of land owners per- 
mitting him to trap in favorable spots. 
“Posted” lands are surely a drawback 
to either hunter or trapper but there 
is no excuse for blaming the land 
owner—in nine cases out of ten the 
outdoor man brings these restrictions 
upon himself through thoughtlessness 
in trespassing on another man’s hold- 
ings. It has been my experience that 
farmers and ranchers will usually meet 
a man halfway, although there are ex- 
ceptions to the rule. A man who has 
suffered considerable loss at the hands 
of some careless hunter or trapper can- 
not be blamed for posting his lands to 
the exclusion of every man who carries 
a gun, fishing rod or steel trap. 


It is a deplorable state of affairs when 
aman cannot set out a few steel traps 
in a community without running the 
imminent danger of having his catch 
stolen and often the trap itself taken. 
This condition does exist and must be 
considered. Sneak thieves ply their 
trade at hours when they figure the 
trapper won’t be around; some of them 
are pretty clever and a set must be 
well hidden in order to escape their 
eyes. 

In summing up, we find no mention 
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bas been made in regard to disposal 
of furs. After all the trapper plies 
his trade for the money there is 

in it, except in a few instances 

where sport is the consideration; 

therefore, the net results of the ex- 

pedition are measured in terms of dol- 

lars. The wilderness trapper is unable | 
to keep posted in regard to market con- 

ditions; hence cannot avail himself of 

the opportunity to turn his furs into 

cash to the best advantage. The writer 
has lost hundreds of dollars at differ- | 
ent times because of this fact. I know} 
of one instance where a_ wilderness 
trapper suffered a loss of fiften hun- 
dred dollars because he didn’t get his 
wares to market a week sooner. It 
seems reasonable to assume that the 
settlement trapper has a decided ad- 
vantage in being able to sell his catch 
at any time he sees fit. He can either | 
turn his furs over personally to a 
buyer, getting the cash in hand immedi- 
ately, or he can ship to reliable dealers 
scattered all over the country and get 
his returns in a fairly short time. On 
the other hand the man from the wilds 
must either take valuable time, time 
which should be spent in looking to 
his traps, and take his furs outside or 
await the end of the season and find 
the market has slumped. If he ships 
his catch any great distance the total 
time wasted in waiting for the returns, 
counting from the day he leaves the 
trapline until he returns, will not 
amount to less than a month and often 
more. 

All these things will surely face the) 
trapper, he cannot escape them under 
any circumstances or conditions, and 
have been written with the idea of help- 
ing one to decide whether he wants to 
be a wilderness trapper or be content 
with plying the good old trade near at 
home. 

After all, everything depends entirely 
on the individual. It has been my privi- 
lege to know hundreds of trappers oc- 
cupied in every conceivable branch of 
the trade as practised on North Ameri- 
ca. Some of them were misfits surely, 
others made good. The misfits were 
more than often quite satisfied after a 
season’s trial, while the successful ones | 
invariably returned for more. Once a 
trapper always a trapper! And, after 
years of actual experience on my own 
account, I wouldn’t undertake to say 
which is the better way of making a| 
living trapping—at home or afar. Both | 
branches offer opportunity to the man | 
who can see their especial advantages, 
adapting himself in either case to the 
task in hand. So we will be content 
with this advice—at least try the less 
expensive and less strenuous form of | 











trapping first, then you will know||} 


whether the wilderness game will ap- | 
peal to you. 
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ERB’S a thrill in landing 
a beauty like this five- 
pounder in the picture 








— and there’s a thrill in your 
first ride at the tiller of a hum- 
ming Sport Twin! 







You’ve never known a boat- 
motor like this before — so 
peppy, so quiet, so smooth- 
running. One twirl of the 
Easy Starter and the miles be- 
gin to slip astern. No fuss, no 
racket. This little 40-pounder 
just hums like a sewing-machine 
—and only an empty tank ever 
stalls it. It’s an Evinrude! 


See your Evinrude Dealer to- 
day. Let him show you the 
Sport Twin’s new flywheel mag- 
neto — new auto-type carburetor » 
— new Safety Reverse — new 
Safety Tilt-Up. No other mo- 
tor has their equal.. Mail the 
Coupon for illustrated Catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
189 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Distributors : 
115 East 23rd St., New York, N.Y. 
259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 





















































EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, 
Coupon! 189 Evinrude Building Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mail It! 


Name _ 


(J Send illustrated Catalog to: 


City and State 
([] Send Folder illustrating Evinrude BOATS. 
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J. P. SAUER & SON 
“WORLD FAMOUS” 


Sporting Shot Guns, Sauer-Mauser Rifles, 
Automatic Pistols 








For over one hundred and seventy-three years the Standard of Quality. 


PRE-WAR QUALITY AT PRE-WAR PRICES 


These well-known guns are once more available to American Sportsmen. 


Address Sole U. S. Agents 
Milford, Delaware 
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Ideal Summer Vacations 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 
8-Day Tours-$90.00 and up 


9 Days-$96.00 and up 
Including all Expenses 
Longer Tours in proportion 


All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, 
Tennis, Crystal Caves, 

Sea Gardens, etc. 


| 
| 
Bermuda is cool in 
Summer. Average 
Summer temperature, 77 deg. 
No Passports Required—Sailings Twice Weekly 
Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners , 
S. S. “Fort Victoria” and 


S. S. “Fort St. George” 


tan 12 Days 
Canadian i2bas 


2 Delightful Yachting Cruises 


| Leave New York August 16-30 via Palatial 
Twin-Screw S. S.“Fort Hamilton” 


Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax and Two 
Days at Quebec. Magnificent Scenery, Smooth 
Water, Cool Weather, Orchestra for Dancing. 
For Illustrated Booktcts on Bermuda Tours 
or Canadian Cruises write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St, N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 








‘BURLINGTON 


“NOTEL 


VERMONT AVENUE AT THOMAS CIRCLE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A QUIET REFINED HOTEL ~ 
FIVE MINUTES WALK TO EVERY THING 
ROOM WITH BATH~ $250 TO $499 


CLUB BREAKFAST 50£ TO $192 
SPLENDID TABLE DHOTE DINNER $159 
oS om 


The most unique camp in Amer- 
ica, in the best big game and fish 
country —the Lake Rossignol 
water-shed of Nova Scotia. The 
home of Jo Kose the famous 


“Gide” 


MOORE’S CAMP 


Caledonia, Queens County, 
Nova Scotia 


HASTINGS COUNTY, Ontario 


If you have never fished in Hastings you have never fished 
before. Fishing is sure great this season and if you wish 
to spend the finest vacation in your history amid scenic 
splendors unrivalled, and the finest, friendliest people, 
COME TO HASTINGS COUNTY, Ontario. Fine motor 
roads, a few hours ride from TORONTO or MONTREAL 
to BELLEVILLE. Good railway accommodation. Real 
hotels. Fishing and hunting paradise, mostly virgin terri- 
tory. WM. H. NUGENT, County Publicity Commissioner. 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


In writing to 


Elk Hunting in the Rockies 


(Continued from page 530) 


“spots” through a belt of timber on the 
way, and blazing all four sides of a 
tree near the stream so that we’d have 
no trouble in finding the bull next 
morning on coming up with the pack 
horses. 

It was about one o’clock by now; so, 
after a good wash up, I ate my lunch 
and then started down stream for 
camp, getting there about three o’clock 
without seeing any more game. 

Hartley came in about an hour later. 
He had sighted what he thought to be 
the bull whose track we had followed 
that morning, a fine, big fellow, but 
any chance of a shot had been spoiled 
by some cows that had winded him and 
dashed off, at the same time frightening 
off the bull. Hartley had, however, 
bowled over a fat, barren cow and left 
her cleaned and ready to bring in with 
che pack animals. 

That evening the frying pan did 
yeoman’s service and flapjacks, elk 
liver and bacon, stewed prunes, and 
coffee seemed a feast indeed to two 
hungry hunters. 

Most of the next day was consumed 
in packing in the horns and meat of 
my bull and of the cow killed by Hart- 
ley. A large part of the meat, not 
needed by us in camp, was cut in long 
strips and smoked, both to preserve it 
better and also to render it lighter and 
easier to pack out when homeward 
bound. 

During the next week, in spite of 
the most persistent hunting by both of 
us, sometimes together and at other 
times going off in opposite directions, 
luck seemed to be against us, and we 
had nothing further to show for our 
combined efforts than a young three- 

|year-old bull killed by Hartley, for 
meat, quite near camp, on his return 
from a long and unproductive day’s 
hunt. 

We had seen quite a few elk but each 
time something, generally unavoidable, 
had occurred to favor the game and to 
baffle our efforts. Either a fickle puff 
of the wind gave warning of our ap- 
proach or the game changed its course 
and vanished entirely before the chance 
of a successful shot presented itself. I 
had had a couple of shots at a bull 
dashing through the timber at about 
70 yards but only succeeded in boring 
holes in the forest. 

However, if there is any game in the 
country, ill luck can generally be con- 
quered by the persevering hunter, and 
if he’s the right sort he’ll hunt cheer- 
fully through and out of a series of 
blank days with the knowledge that he 
has gained much in valuable experience, 
either of the habits and favorite local 
haunts of the game, and in hunting 
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lore generally, all of which can be 
stored up and called upon to crown some 
real red-letter day. On the morn- 
ing of our eighth day in camp I had 
hunted, as’ was my custom, well up 
towards the rim rock, and had thrown 
myself down for a ten minute breather 
on a ledge which, though shielding my 
own position, gave me a broad outlook 
of some game trails and of much of 
the surrounding country. Having for 
several moments been intently watch- 
ing what I thought might be some elk, 
a long way off on the opposite side of 
the valley, I had made no noise or 
movement, and my nerves being on the 
alert, the merest sound of a dropping 
pebble or displaced twig came to my 
ears, from slightly off to the right. 
Conscious that this sound must have 
been caused by the animal and trying 
to avoid attracting attention by any 
sudden movement, I glanced cautiously 
around. 


Not fifty yards away, the rim rock, 
dropping off in steps, joined the pine 
clade slope of the mountain, and on one 
of these lower rocky benches, wholly 
unconscious of my presence and look- 
ing intently into the thick woods just 
beneath him, was a full grown cougar 
or mountain lion. His lithe tawny body 
seemed to glisten against its somber 
background of grey rock and so motion- 
less he stood that but for his color he 
resembled one of Barye’s bronzes. 


As my rifle cracked, he sprang out 
and then crumpled in the air and fell 
with a cracking and smashing of limbs 
of the trees beneath. Hurrying down 
and through the pines, I soon came 
upon the lifeless form of the big cat 
lying on its face with claws buried in 
the soft pine-needled floor of the forest. 
He was in fair coat and measured con- 
siderably over six feet from tip to tip 
and his skin and snarling mask adorned 
the gun room floor for many a day 
thereafter. I have never made a 
special hunt after mountain lions, 
though good sport is undoubtedly had 
in parts of the Rockies and Coast 
ranges in their pursuit, which is usu- 
ally carried on with the aid of hounds 
and airedales, who, taking a lion’s trail, 
generally bring him to bay in some low 
tree from which he is shot by the hunter 
who has followed on some sure-footed 
mountain pony. 


Our last week in camp opened with a 
snowstorm which, however, let up after 
covering everything to a depth of about 
three inches. As the clouds broke 
away, the weather moderated again and 
one couldn’t travel far without getting 
thoroughly wet through, and in moving 
through the forest one was being con- 
stantly deluged with little avalanches 
of melting snow which was precipitated 
from the overhanging evergreen 
boughs. 
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Luck, however, favored us and I got 
another fair bull elk while Hartley, 
keener about the meat than big horns, 
killed a couple of cows. One of these 
he had wounded with his first shot and 
had had to follow for some distance be- 
fore finally killing her near the head of 
a heavily wooded valley. On returning 
to pack in the meat next morning he 
found much of it pretty badly torn and 
one of the quarters which he had hung 
up, though not high enough, was gone 
entirely. Plainly visible in the melting 
snow were the tell-tale prints of “old 
three toes,” or Mr. Grizzly. 

The bear, whose trail was easy to fol- 
low, had not gone more than half a 
mile before lying down to sleep off his 
feast, and was only disturbed when 
Hartley got within forty yards of him, 
when he sat up with a discontented 
grunt. But whether he would have 
made off or charged, none can tell, as 
a well-directed 45-90 from Hartley’s 
rifle promptly settled with the pur- 
loiner of his meat. 

Never having killed a Grizzly up 
to that time, I was, of course, 
disappointed not to have been in at 
the death of this one and wished 
to try for another, but as the weather 
was again looking threatening and as 
we already had as much as the horses 
could well pack out to the wagon in one 
trip, provided one of us took turns in 
walking, we decided not to take the 
chance of getting stuck in a big snow- 
storm in the mountains. As it was, 
we were delayed one extra day in 
rounding up two of the horses who had 
wandered off down the valley and by 
the time we got them back to camp it 
was too late to pack up and make a 
move. Next morning, by getting up 
while it was yet hardly light, we were 
able to make an early start, and after 
a long, hard day, got out to our wagon 
about an hour after dark, thoroughly 
tired as to body and temper, which lat- 
ter will be appreciated by any who have 
travelled over mountain trails with a 
pack train. The following day’s jour- 
ney with the wagon was comparatively 
easy and our arrival back at Hartley’s 
little ranch was the concluding chapter 
to what was in every way a most en- 
joyable hunt. 

Our provisions, though simple, had 
been constantly supplemented with an 
ample supply of elk venison which, in 
turn, was frequently relieved by roast 
grouse or fried mountain trout from our 
own stream, and, with an abundance 
of wood and good water, our camp, if 
not luxurious, was dry, warm and com- 
fortable. 


¢ 7 HE inevitable call, answered by red-blooded 
men ..... Autumnal solace in the haunts 

of big game. Giants of the spruce woods— Moose. 
Migrants from the North—Caribou. Wary, white- 


For complete i —_ tailed Deer and Bear. 


write to A. 
General Soa 
CGantes ——n. 


way, 


Rai Ashot at one—orall of them. Guides of experience 
will take you to their haunts in Eastern Canada. 


Canadian Pacific 





It’s FOR SALE 
To Close Two Estates 


16,000 acres ot wooded land, here 
and there dotted with hunting lodges 
mothered by a splendid club house, 
and located in Crawford County, 
north Michigan, 12 miles from the 
towns of Roscommon and Grayling. 
Through the property for a reach 
of approximately 15 miles, runs the 
south branch of the Au Sable river, 
well stocked with trout — truly 
desirable in every respect for sports- 
men and lovers of nature. 


Full particulars will be supplied by 


DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 
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DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a dratt, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 









THE NAVAJO RUG! 
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POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN. 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers, Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, 
both pups. trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for 
lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


IRISH SETTER OF QUALITY; PEDIGREE, 
eligible registration. Illustrated folder on request. 
Bergniel Kennels, Laurel Hill, L. I., N. Y. 


GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FROM BEST 
field-broken, imported and American specimens. 
Inglehurst Kennels—home of Imported Champions 
Inglehurst Joker and Inglehurst Gieb. Kennels, 
Dunellen, New Jersey. Address Charles Inglee, 
155 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASSED BROKEN 
setters and rabbit hounds on trial. Catalog free. 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE FOR SPORTING 
goods—Female English setter pup, pedigreed hunt- 
ae pert, eligible. George Boynton, Greenville, 



















































WILL EXCHANGE FINELY BRED SIx 
year old Llewellyn setter, male, excellent ranger, 
for younger dog or male pup, pointer or setter. 
H. M_ Elwell, Minneapolis Furniture Co., 9th 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn, 


ENGLISH SETTERS, 2 LITTERS, LINE 
hred Ch. Glenview Major, and ex-bitch by Ch. 
Cambrian Ranger, the finest combination of Bench 
Show and Field Trial Winners extant. O'Dell 
Kennels, 390 Church Ave., Winnipeg, Canada. 


FOR SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, 
whelped March, Sire, Mike McKnight, dam, a 
real Irish setter, Mike is the sire of champion 
Hubbards Max, These are real Irish setters at $50 
each. All papers. P. R. Luttrell, Alluwe, Okla. 













AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep's wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States, 

















The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
panies artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
to Orientals. 




































Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating. For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 
heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 





















SETTERS, POINTERS AND BEAGLES 

GROWN STOCK AND PEDIGREED 
puppies of various ages, ready to train. Show 
stock a specialty. Two setters, two pointers, six 
heagles at public stud. Photos 4c stamps, Stan- 
ford Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 











The Prices Vary According to Size 
BES iesc si ee ey ee ataieetin aire $35.00 

er ee 5x8........60.00 to 75.00 | 

If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, or money will be refunded 


promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. Forest and Stream will 
guarantee any transaction under this advertisement. 

























HOUNDS 


Sia a et ica clas ii Ea ie 
HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS, YOUNG 
stock, unsolicited testimonials. Postage please. 
Jas. H. Grisham, Wheeler, Miss. 


















THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION: 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK cree 


















EXTRA WELL TRAINED RABBIT 
hounds. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Miller, 
Christiana, Pa. 














PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
Beas eet acct kg Att a I ed a ae ___ sdf also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 


dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 





gomery City, Mo. 















COON, OPOSSUM AND RABBIT HOUNDS 
sent anywhere on trial; new list 10 cents. Mc- 
Lister Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 







Mauser “Eight” with Lyman Sight $ 
B. 


A , eS TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND COM- 


bination hunters, rabbit and fox hounds, setters 
and pointers. Trial catalog 5c. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn, 


























ARKANSAS’ BEST COON, FOX, RABBIT, 
deer, bear, squirrel hounds. Thirty years’ dog ex- 
perience. Price list. Terms free. W. B. Cara- 
way, Alma, Arkansas. 







The 8mm. Cartridge delivers a sledge hammer 
blow, 2300 Ibs. energy. The ideal big game cartridge. 












Made by all the American Companies. Our price....... $8.50 per 100 
A—Genuine Western Model 8mm, Waffenfabrick Mauser.................. Vatue $75.00) We have just 20 of T sane 9 nounes. . ase. 
B—Lyman Receiver Peep Sight No. 35 (attached).. F . 40.00} these fine outfits at rial. tenve ae atalogue. sxasta . 






C—Bakim Adjustable Leather Sling Strap........... 
D—Jointed Rod and Oiler carried in butt compartme 
E—Box of 20 8S. P. Cartridges in Clips 


Herrick, Il, 











« 130°$49.50 
Will you be one of 


Total Value $90.00° the lucky twenty? 
This outfit shipped C.0.D. subject to examination on receipt of $5.00, or will sell on time 


payment at $52.00 ($10.00 monthly) 
BAKER & KIMBALL, INC. 38 B South St., Boston 












FOX, COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS, 
pups and untrained on approval. Trained dogs on 
trial. Cold River Kennels. Bellows Falls, Vt. 


TRAINED COON, SKUNK, OPOSSUM, 
fox, wolf and rabbit hounds. C. O. D. Trial. 
W. O. Henson, Xemia, Il. 
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Rate: Ten cents per word. (Initials and numbers 


CHESAPEAKES 


CHESAPEAKE BAY BITCHES, YEAR OLD, 
from choice stock. Eligible to registry. Prices 
right. Forrest D. Gunderson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 








Y 


BEAGLES 


BEAGLES ARE > RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, anh 


‘ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPS, WHELPED 
une 1, best of hunting blood. 4 males, 3 females, 
all black blankets, white and tan, by Leo II and 
Deputy Lady; he by Ganamede Satan and Steeles 
Bessie, she by Factor Deputy and Dottie F. $20 
cach. E. Amann, Bayport, N. Y. 


AIREDALES 


Sconce 
“SEND FOR YOUR COPY, TWO-HUN- 
dred page illustrated dog book, about world’s 
largest kennels and its famous strain of Oorang 
Airedales specially trained as companions, watch- 
dogs, automobile guards, stock drivers, hunters, 
retrievers. Ten cents postage brings book with 
price lists of trained dogs, puppies, supplies, feeds, 
medicines, etc. Oorang Kennels, Box 24, La Rue, 
Ohio. 

OO a ileal eae 
“AIREDALE BROOD-BITCH PROSPECTS 
11 and 12 months old. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


FULL BLOOD AIREDALE ; DOGS AND 
pups for sale. W. A. Meyer, St. Peter, Minn., 








BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


~ WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offer for sale: 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
Lion Hounds. Varmint and Rabbit 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


FOR SALE—COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, 
squirrel dogs; fox, cat and rabbit hounds a spe- 
cialty. Will send anywhere on trial. Catalog free. 
Mt. Yonah Farm Kennel, Cleveland, Ga. 


FOR SALE—AMERICAN BROWN WATER 
spaniels, Guaranteed to hunt at one year of_age 
or money refunded. Wolf River Kennels, New 
London, Wis. 


PEDIGREED BLACK COCKER SPANIEL 
pups, $25 and $35 each. Splendid hunters and 
pets. Emma Roberts.  Sinclairville, N. Y 


HAVE SPENT 14 YEARS DEVELOPING 
America’s most beautiful dog, the Landseer New- 
foundland. The pal without a_ peer. Pedigreed 
puppies delivered C. O. Males $50, females 
$35. Bert Carmony, Shelbyville, Ind. 


3 MALE LABRADOR RETRIEVERS, 
whelped May 8, 1924. $50 each or $125 for the 
s A. E. W iedring, foot of 28th St., Milwaukee, 

is. 


BIRD DOGS THOROUGHLY TRAINED BY 
man with experience. Force retrieving a specialty. 
Satisfaction Geet Rate fifteen dollars per 
month. C. H. Jones, Boonville, Mississippi. 


Market Place 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 
CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 


2ic; Y% dollar size, 58c; Eagle cent and catalog 
10c. Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Bear and 
Hounds. 


























LAND, REAL ESTATE AND RESORTS 


FOR SALE—SALMON AND TROUT FISH- 
ing estate on West Coast of Newfoundland. 164 
acres. Buildings consist of two well built bunga- 
lows, guides’ camp, barn, ice-house, store, etc. A 
sportsman’s dream_ fulfilled. Personal interview 
by appointment. Box H. D. A., Room 720, 111 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. 


ctober forms close September Ist. 





COME HERE FOR HUNTING! ONE, TWO 
and three-room bungalows; bath, fireplaces, elec 
tricity, etc. Log cabins for two to tour folks. 
Central dining room. Home cooking. Free booklet. 
Spruce Mountain Camps, Jackson, New Hampshire. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 





Announcement 


38 B South 
They 
over and 
under, and three barrelled guns, and take orders for 
high quality made-to-order arms at muvderate prices. 


CHRISTOPH FUNK, SUHL. 


Makers of fine arms for 90 ycars. 


We have appointed Baker & Kimball. 
St., Boston, our exclusive American distributors. 
will carry a stock of our well known double, 


FOR SALE—COLT NEW =. 45, 
blued, 7%” barrel, brand new, $20. A. W. 
Burpee, 389 Worcester Road, Framingham, Mass. 


SACRIFICE—SLIGHTLY USED 20 GAUGE 
Winchester, $36.00, Harold Sinclair, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


SAUER SHOTGUNS AT CUT PRICES 
Closing out our small stock of genuine J. P. 
Sauer guns at less than present wholesale 
prices, to make room for our new line of Funk 
arms. Send for list. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38B South St., Boston. 
LIVE STOCK 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks time. Can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
line for particulats, W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


SILVER FOXES—REGISTERED AND AD- 
vanced registered. Why pay more than we_ ask 
Northern Wisconsin Silver Fox Ranch, Three 
Lakes, Wis. 


RAISE RING-NECK PHEASANTS. THESE 
beautiful birds are in great demand and are much 
more profitable than ordinary poultry They are 
very hardy, good layers, and easily raised. Get 
particulars and prices of breeding stock. Possum 
Hollow Gamefarm, R. 9-20, Springfield, Ohio, 


FOR SALE—HARDY NORTHERN GROWN 
wild turkey, Chinese ring-neck peeeene, —— 
call ducks. Marie: Heiser, Frederick, 


FERRETS— YOUNG AND YEARLINGS. 
Priced right, free book. Thos. Sellars, New Lon- 
don, 


FOR SALE—TEXAS BIRDS, ANIMALS, 
reptiles, alive, mounted, skins, curios. Graham's 
Museum, Polytechnic, Ft. W orth, Texas. 


CHINESE RING-NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water- 
fowl, Deer and Elk. Eggs for Spring delivery. E., 
Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich, 


ENGLISH CALLERS, PAIR $6, 
hens $4. Charles Coates, Meadville, Mo. 


FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS AND 
hunting rabbits, first-class stock. C. E, Crow, 
New London, Ohio. 

FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS AND 
Stocking, Wakeman, O 
hunting, white or brown. 


DUCK ATTPBACTIONS 


GENUINE MALLARD DECOYS THAT 
will please you. Raised on our own large Wis- 
consin marshes. The best birds to be found any- 
2.50 each during September, $2.75 each 
in October. 5% discount until September 16th. 
Walter Doemel Game Farm, Dept. A, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 

ATTRACT WILD DUCKS WITH WILD 
Rice and Wild Celery, their favorite foods. Fresh 
seed that grows, shipped anywhere for fall plant- 






































EXTRA 


Price list free, Irving 





ing. 10% discount until Sept. 15th. For price 
list, helpful booklet, write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 


273H Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 


~ DECOY MALLARDS, $5 PA} PAIR. ENGLISH 
Callers, $10 pair. Decoy holder, fits around neck, 
25c or $2 dozen postpaid. oO. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 


WILD RICE FOR DUCKS. SEED OF 
strong germination that will grow and make perma- 
nent fecding grounds. Also Sago Pond plants and 
Tubers: Musk Grass and other Wild Duck Attrac- 
tions. Reeds. Rushes, Canes and Pond Plants that 
will provide food and shelter for game birds and 
fishes. Correspondence solicited. Geo. D. Hamilton, 
Detroit, Minn. 


| $1.50, 





Remittance must be enclosed with order. 






TRAPPERS 


BROTHER TRAPPERS AND COON 
hunters! Get your name and address to me at 
once. Don’t fail. Investigate, be successtul. Im 
portant iniormation tor you. Increase your 
knowledge. Don’t miss this. Send name and ad 
dress at once for particulars; a post card will do 
Write plainly, no obhgations. Address, Raymond 
Bingaman, Batavia, Ohio, R. 1. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES—EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
make $1.55. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. :4, East Orange, N. 

STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, . ETC. . ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experiencé not 
necessary; details free. Press. Syndicate, 955 St. 
Louis, Mo. 








HELP WANTELC 
EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, Ex- 











penses paid as railway traffic inspector, Position 
guaranteed aiter completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded ae op- 
portunities. Write for free booklet G-5& Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS DIRECT 
from Scotland; the “real thing’ for distinctive 
sports suits; entirely l.and-woven and wonderfully 
good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive pat. 
terns free: T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed Ware 
house, 120, Stornoway, Scotland. 

FINE MOUNTAIN LION SKINS, GOOD 
for rugs, $12 each, Tanned alligator skins $5 to 
$10. Other skins. Write for list. Albert Ger- 
lach, New Orleans, La. 

ROWBOATS EASILY MADE. LITERA- 
ture free. Wee-Sho-U Co., Western Market, 
Detroit, Mich, 








Hunting Big Game with Dogs 


in Africa 
By E. M. SHELLEY 


For two and a half years I hunted 
with Paul J. Rainey and trained his 
dogs for big game on our trip to Africa. 
After a short visit to America | return- 
ed on my own responsibility to Africa 
and spent two additional years there 
hunting and taking moving pictures. 

These experiences have been put in 
book form which contains an enthrall- 
ing narrative divided into 27 chapters 
giving an exact account of my exciting 
adventures and novel experiences and 
each chapter more interesting than the 
preceding one. 




















Over 200 pages. Price $3.00 postpaid 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 







DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 
Serving You Need for Your Dog 


Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot- and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 


bostpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS = "ew, Prestor 


Pohic 38976—The lion of his tribe; fee 
$75.00. Has produced twelve winners the 
past year. A brother to Champion Mary 
Montrose. 


Mohawk’s Romance 60043—A Llewellyn of 
rare quality and beauty. Just won Ohio all 
age. 33 starters. Fee $75.00. 


Shooting Dogs -high schooled. 
Pohic puppies and shooting dogs for sale. 


“EDW. D. GARR, La Grange, Kentucky 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A. F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book Department can _ supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
our dog 


y 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept.6 Bound Brook, New Jerse 


If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 

he will be sensitive 

across the loins, his urine will be 

high-colored and frequently voided, 

his coat will be harsh and staring, 

his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 

Dent's Tablets, a kidney alterative 

and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


E5'ESate The Dent Medicine Co.,"q'7™ 


If you want a dog for a pal or a pet 
for the children, consult our classified 
columns. 
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Bird Dog Stunts 


By SENECA 


CATTERED over 

an experience of 30 

years afield, with 

all sorts of bird 

dogs for compan- 

ions, there are 

many incidents of 

considerable inter- 

est to recall, and 

while none of these 

are perhaps unique, 

they doubtless embrace many incidents 

and experiences younger sportsmen 

have not had with the dogs, and may 

never have. To see all the good things 

bird dogs are capable of requires more 

than a lifetime and I shall relate only 
what I have seen happen myself. 

‘I have in mind a brainy little dog, 
who had the unusual faculty of mark- 
ing down birds that had been flushed 
to his points. In both the grouse and 
quail countries, he and I had many 
good hunts together and he would stand 
and watch flying birds with an inter- 
ested and knowing expression in his 
eyes, and when they would settle in 
their flights he would run swiftly and 
merrily away and on following him you 
would find him pointing. He did this 
with as much intelligence and precision 
as a Mississippi nigger I used to em- 
ploy to do the same thing for me. 

On a trip I took with a party of 
gentlemen to Old Virginia-one winter, 
we had in our string of dogs a great 
overgrown pup out on his first trip. His 
talent for retrieving was immense. In 
shooting over his covey points, fre- 
quently there were several gunners 
lined up to shoot, and after it was all 
over, there were three or four birds 
down and the big pup would go and 
gathering in his cavernous mouth the 
entire kill, bring them in at one opera- 
tion—a splendid labor-saving device. 

Pointing live birds, with a dead one 
in the mouth, is always rare enough to 
be interesting. I have seen it done by 
a few good old dogs and I once knew 
a little pointer who made this perform- 
ance an habitual practice. 


E retrieved well and on scattered 
birds he would deliberately search 
for other birds, with a dead one in his 
mouth, and on locating one, stand and 
point. All other dogs I have seen do 
this, did it incidentally, happening to 
catch the scent of the living bird in the 
grass as they came in with a dead one, 
but this pointer did it by design most 
every day you took him out. 
In the grouse country I became ac- 
quainted with two old and very expe- 
rienced dogs, who had developed an un- 


It will identify you. 


canny trait. Every grouse hunter of 
experience knows, that at times he has 
mortally wounded a bird and shot him 
through and through and yet he will 
not falter from his wounds, but will fly 
away and you may think that you made 
a clean miss. Such a wounded bird 
will fly till he is dead in the air and 
drop. On such birds as these, these 
two dogs had some way of telling they 
were hurt to the death and they al- 
ways took after a mortally wounded 
bird, and perhaps be gone ten or fifteen 
minutes and I never knew either one to 
come back and not have the bird. Here 
is a question I will ask, “How does a dog 
know a dead or wounded bird lying be- 
fore him in the cover, from an unin- 
jured bird?” In shooting you kill a 
number of birds or wound them, that 
fly and then drop beyond the ken of you 
or your dog. On going on, your dog 
scents the dead or wounded bird and 
momentarily comes to a point and then 
goes in and fetches the dead or wounded 
bird. You will have to ask your dog 
why he did not hold his point, but knew 
the bird was dead or wounded. 


HAVE in mind as sweet a little dog 

as I knew and the best dog to hunt 
to his master’s guns I ever saw. He 
was not a retriever and I never knew 
him to retrieve, only under the circum- 
stances of a bird being down a long 
ways off and he knew it, but his master 
did not, which frequently happens in 
grouse cover. Under such circum- 
stances I have known him to follow his 
master for long distances carrying the 
dead bird, and in fact until he would 
see the bird safely lodged in his mas- 
ter’s hunting coat. Nearby dead and 
wounded birds he would locate for you, 
but never could be induced to retrieve, 
but he always saw to it that you got 
your bird. He had another good trick. 
Someone might be foolish enough to call 
this act blinking and, if you must, call 
it that. As for me, I always called it 
reason and the highest type of hunting 
for the gun. He was a good ranger and 
not infrequently he would find birds and 
you would have trouble locating him in 
thick cover. After a time he would 
come looking for you, and when he was 
satisfied he had caught your eye, he 
would turn and come to a point, as if 
to say, “Come on, they are over here,” 
and when you got back of him he would 
go carefully as if he were roading birds, 
and with his tail stiff, and of course 
he was not then scenting the birds, but 
it was his way of telling you he knew 
where they were on ahead and he would 
go until he stood, and then you could 
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go in and do your own flushing, and 
you could gamble your life on it the 
birds were invariably there. 

On two occasions I have seen dogs 
point birds under heavy snow drifts, 
where they had buried themselves for 
shelter and warmth. You will. never 
see this done except by dogs with the 
most sensitive noses. 

Another good performance is to have 
a dog catch scent from a bird in a tree 
overhead and stand. Frequently grouse 
jump into trees upon the approach of a 
dog, but I have seen birds pointed in 
trees, that I am well assured had not 
been on the ground recently before the 
dog came that way. 

Sometimes dogs, with a peculiar char- 
acteristic in some method in hunting, 
will even transmit this trait to his off- 
spring, and here is an illustration, for 
this dog’s puppies for several genera- 
tions were prone to do this. In the quail 
fields there are days when the birds 
run fast ahead of a dog, and on such 
days this dog I have in mind would find 
birds and hold his point until you came 
to him, and then he would break his 
point and make a big circular run, at 
a spectacular pace, and keeping well 
away from his birds he would head them 
off and go down in the grass flat on his 
belly, and you could gamble the birds 
were directly between you and the dog. 
On a prairie trip I took a friend’s dog 
along to give him experience and he 
saw this dog do this circling trick on 
chickens. He concluded it was worth 
doing and he also performed it with 
success, so you see dogs learn methods 
from others. I have a dog now who 
retrieves well. I saw him jealously 
watch another dog I had, retrieve, and 
I told a hunting companion that I felt 
sure this pup would retrieve our next 
bird down, and he did. 

Dogs often learn things easily them- 
selves from observation, that trainers 
spend weeks to teach them. One pup 
I have in mind flushed all the birds he 
came to for several days. I determined 
not to whip him, but to show him the 
use of the gun, so presently he made a 
point and I crowded in and steadied him 
and killed the bird, and he was surely 
surprised and pleased. A little farther 
on he stood and I crowded in again and 
killed him a pair, and after that he was 
looking for you out of the corner of his 
eye to see if you were coming with the 
gun to do it again. 

Professor Osthaus painted a picture, 
in which a dog was_ shown pointing 
from the top of an old rail fence. I 
have had sportsmen question the valid- 
ity of such a performance and attribute 
it to the Professor’s imagination. I have 
seen this done three times myself. A 
dog will point in most any situation he 
may find himself. I saw one dog point 
birds from a wagon pulled by a pair 


of mules on a main highway, scenting 
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The Pocket Dog Biscuit 


A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 
biscuit for every size and breed. 


Write for sample and send 
2c stamp for new catalog. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 








English Setters, Pointers 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breedi 
R SA 


Good dogs at 
GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 





HEALTH “Foon é DOGS 


KIBBLED BISCUIT 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


If your dealer cannat supply you send 
us dealers namo ar... 10} to cover 
postage and we will send a FREE 
trial package of each product. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 


BATTLE CREEK MICH. 








~ Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
. * +. * .* * . 


Ragiht Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
an it of best brood matrons are for sale. These 
puppies will make splendid dogs afield and can be 
shown on the bench in keenest competition. 

C.DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 











FOODS and FEEDING 


By J. Z. RINE 


Now Ready for Distribution, One of the Most Useful 
and Instructive Books Ever Given to the Dog Fancier 
on the Common Sense and Scientific Way to 


FEED YOUR DOG 


For Health, Bone, Muscle, Flesh, Strength, General 
Condition, Special Instructions for Stud Dogs, Brood 
Matrons and Puppies. The first volume of ““KENNEL 
KRAFT” is the one book of the lifetime for the 


cwner of a dog, either kennel or private. Send for 


prospectus. 


ONE DOLLAR POSTPAID 


FIELD AND FANCY PUB. CORP. 


205 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Send o, oe sample copy of Field and Fancy and 
Special trial subscription including “FOODS 
AND FEEDING.’ 








“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 
Peoria, - - - - Illinois 









POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


Rappo Von Der Kriminal VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Pollzel AKC334026 $Z72782 Ashiand, Wisconsin 


DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 











A few drops of Dent's Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Canine Companions 


AIREDALE 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


This instructive and interesting work covers 
the history, breeding and training of these use- 
ful dogs. It is the latest and best book on 
the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to the 
highest state of efficiency either as companions 
or for hunting will find easily understood and 
practical instructions on the subjects of gen- 
eral training, retrieving, swimming and diving, 
and work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 
193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


A popular, condensed handbook of informa- 
tion concerning the management, training and 
diseases of dogs, including trick, guard and 
watch dogs. Chapters on the care of the 
kennel, treatment of fleas and lice, training 
methods, teaching name, house-breaking, stay- 
ing out of doors, searching by scent, trailing. 
life saving, shaking hands, dancing, jumping 
rope, climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as 
distemper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and many 
others. The book for the amateur. 

157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 Cents. 


COMPLETE DOG BOOK 
By DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The dogs of America, Great Britain and 
other countries are fully described in this 
modern work, written by an authority of inter- 
national reputation. It is a book that presents 
in an entertaining manner the history, general 
charactéristics, peculiarities and _ particular 
sphere of usefulness of all of these breeds 
recognized by the American Kennel Club. The 
latest standards for judging each breed are 
given, the good points and bad points are set 
forth clearly and are further elucidated by a 
number of beautiful photographs of famous 
specimens of the most important breeds. 

353 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 
By A FOX HUNTER 


This book tells how to develop the young 
hound into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit 
dog, an active, intelligent searcher and a true, 
steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and the 
subjects of field trials, care, conditioning, 
handling and treatment are adequately covered. 
Every man who loves a hound should have this 
book. 224 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


KENNEL RECORD 


A handy book for immediate record of all 
events and transactions, relieving the owner 
from risk of forgetting important kennel mat- 
ters by trusting to memory. Contains pre- 
pared blanks that will enable the owner to im- 
mediately register pedigrees and record stud 
visits, whelps, sales, winnings and all minor 
transactions. Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 
blanks to a set.60 pages.Press Board, 75 Cents 


MODERN BREAKING 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important lessons are 
illustrated by photographs from life. It is a 
book well calculated to enable the amateur to 
become a successful trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Training, 
Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Nam- 
ing Dogs, Nomenclature, Training Implement, 
Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retrieving, 
Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, etc. 


169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 
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In writing to 


birds in a field to one side, as the wagon 
passed along. 

One of the most amusing retrieving 
performances I have witnessed was of 
a dog retrieving, unbidden, the moulder- 
ing bones of a dead quail. In his travels 
through the sedge fields he found these 
bones, where some hunter had killed 
a bird, and did not find it, so he care- 
fully gathered up the bones and brought 
them to his master. I have seen this 
dog bring in many grouse that other 
hunters than his master had killed or 
wounded and never found. 

Did you ever notice in winter, when 
the snow is on, how a grouse dog, on 
seeing cold grouse tracks in the snow, 
takes long sniffs of these tracks, to see 
if he could not work out and locate the 
birds? I mention this to show that 
dogs know the tracks of their favorite 
game by sight, as fox and rabbit 
hunters will tell you. 

Here is a circumstance illustrating 
the workings of a dog’s mind. Any 
good bird dog will occasionally catch a 
bird alive. I was hunting on a hill top 
with a friend and the dog pointed, the 
bird lying very close to him, and when 
it flushed right under his nose, he made 
a grab for it and caught it. He wasa 
fine, soft-mouthed and prompt retriever, 
but he did not come in with this bird— 
you see the bird did not fall to the gun, 
but came to him in an unusual way, 
as it would be on a self-hunting trip and 
he actually thought that bird was his 
and not mine and he ran away down 
the hill and I let him go, eager to see 
his plan. He looked about among some 
fallen logs for a place to bury it and I 
gave him the whistle and he came in 
and sat up and delivered the bird, look- 
ing very crestfallen over the incident. 

These are some of the little incidents 
that have pleased me with the dogs and 
have increased my love and respect for 
them and make me miss the old friends 
when they have gone. 


Verendrye National Monument 


THE significance of this National 

Monument, established in 1917, is 
that it marks the spot on the left bank 
of the upper Mis suri River where the 
celebrated French explorer Verendrye 
and his sons camped during their ex- 
plorations in 1738, more than 60 years 
prior to the expedition of Lewis and 
Clark. It is associated with the first 
explorations of North Dakota and the 
interior of the Northwest. The records 
of their journeys are the subject of con- 
flicting interpretations, but there is no 
question that the Verendrye party was 
the first to enter North Dakota and to 
look upon the upper Missouri. Thus it 
is that picturesque Crowhigh Butte, 
rising 565 feet above the river on its 
left bank and the central feature of 
the Monument, is one of the most im- 
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portant landmarks associated with the 
Verendrye explorations. q 

Starting from his trading post on the 
Assinniboine River, Fort La Reine, the 
site of the present city of Portage la’ 
Prairie, Manitoba, Canada, the elder 
Verendrye and his sons started on an” 
overland. journey to. reach the western 
sea. Going southwest to Turtle Moun. | 
tains and continuing, the party arrived © 
in December at an Indian village on™ 
the bank of the Missouri, the residents — 
of which he called the Mantannes, * 
Near the site of the old village, now 
believed in midstream of the Missouri © 
which has siifted its bed, is the town 
of Sanish, North Dakota. This was 
the terminus of the 1738 journey as the © 
whole party returned to Fort La Reine 
the following February. It was, how- 
ever, the first recorded visit of white 
men in North Dakota. 


In 1742 two sons of Verendrye led 
another exploring expedition, leaving 
Fort La Reine in April and reaching 
the Indian village on the Missouri in 
less than a month. Here they remained 
for two months before crossing. Jour- 
neying westward and southwestward | 
between the Yellowstone and Little | 
Missouri Rivers, they were finally | 
turned back by a range of mountains 
which in all probability was the Big 
Horn Range of the Rocky Mountains in 
northern Wyoming. Their return has 
resulted in conflicting interpretations of 
the route followed, but they reached the 
Mantanne village in May, 1743, re- 
joining their father at Fort La Reine 
on July 2. Like La Salle’s imperial 
dream of French colonization, Veren- 
drye planned and partly completed a 
fur trade empire of continental di- 
mensions but like La Salle’s it crumbled 
away to nothing. But Verendrye’s 
journeyings, his discoveries, his plans 
and failures have an abiding place in 
western history. 

Old Crossing at the Mantanne village 
became one of the most important fords 
of the Missouri and a highway of ex- 
ploration and early trade. The monu- 
ment lands were formerly included in 
the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, 
the eastern part of which was opened 
to settlement in 1911. Payment for 
the lands included in the Monument 
was made in 1921 when Congress 
appropriated funds to reimburse the 
Indians. The State Historical Society 
of North Dakota was largely instru- 
mental in having the Monument estab- 
lished to commemorate the Verendrye 
expedition to the upper Missouri. The 
new and growing town of Sanish, 
which adjoins the Monument, is the 
teminus of a branch line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Sault Ste. Marie Rail- 
road. Sanish may be reached by 
motorists from the Theodore Roosevelt 
International Highway crossing the 
northern part of the State. 
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